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MISSION TO THE SHANS. 
LETTER FROM MR. BIXBY. 


Visit to Savage Saukoos. 

Toungoo, April 6, 1866.—The heat is 
literally awful, 100 degrees Fahrenheit 
and upwards in my room. I am also suf- 
fering very great exhaustion, in part the 
result of hard work, and in part from the 
change of cool mountain air to the in- 
tense heat of the plain. Three months 
have passed since I wrote; they have 
been months of toil and adventure. 
Twice have I been among the savage 
Saukoos. Alone and without arms, I was 
several times surrounded by them, and 
in view of their poisoned weapons and 
fierce countenances, I confess to occa- 
sional misgivings. For the most part, 
however, I felt calm and happy in the 
assured presence and favor of the Lord. 

He gave me favor with the people, 
and now a “wide” door for the gospel is 
open. Let all the people pray that it 
may be an “effectual” door. The great- 
est of all their chiefs has just visited me 
at Toungoo. It cost him a struggle to 
come, for he is a great marauder, accus- 
tomed to treachery and therefore afraid 
of treachery. He had never before left 
the mounstain fastnesses, except to prey 
on the surrounding villages and tribes. 
While he manifested some confidence in 
me, he was still so much afraid that at 
night he could not be persuaded to sleep 
in a house, but invariably slept under a 
tree. Ile would not eat or drink what I 
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gave him, until he saw me eat of it, 
which leads me to think they are aceus- 
tomed to poison the food of those whom 
they would privately destroy. I know 
they poison their weapons. There are 
at least one hundred villages under the 
influence of this man, and some say 
many more. 


Habits and Character of the People. 

They live in perpetual feuds. They 
have silver bands on their wrists, and 
small cords crowned with thit-see, or 
black varnish, the oil of a tree, on 
their lower limbs, and a small cord bag 
at the side. I “drank truth” with them, 
and they left feeling quite assured of my 
friendtiness, and gave me many assur- 
ances of protection and aid in my visits 
to them and in my attempts to reach the 
Shan country. 

They live near the Mobyie Shans, 
some of whom have visited me lately. 

The Saukoos seem to be a link be- 
tween the Bghais and Padoungs; and 
the Padoungs, while they have Karen 
customs, are closely allied to the half- 
civilized Shans who live in the plains, 
usually in cities and large towns. 

Robbery and Assault. 

I will soon send a full account of my 
travels, also of Moung O’s and Moung 
Saing’s expedition to Mobyie, and also 
Moung Po Moung’s and Moung Bvah’s 
attempt to penetrate Burmah Proper 
with a cart-load of books. In both cases 
hey encountered robbers. Moung O 
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and Moung Saing cut round them, work- 
ing all night, and accomplished their 
journey successfully. 

Moung Po Moung and Moung Byah 
were robbed of everything but life. 
Moung Byah’s wife was speared twice, 
and Mah Mying, Moung Po Moung’s 
wife, was beaten, and tortured with fire. 
I lost Rs. 45 in this expedition, and the 
assistants still more. But the word of 
God is not bound. 


Words of Courage. 


Do not be surprised. Do not be cast 
down. Do not withhold or draw back 
from this work, if the pioneers fall pre- 
maturely. The work must be done. It 
will be done. It will be done soon. But 
there will be a hard struggle. Can we 
expect it to be a bloodless victory ? 

What would a hundred lives be in 
such a work? We have each but one 
life to lose in this work. Let it be freely 
offered. To “lose it” will be to “find it” 
again. 

To us now, life is real, earnest; but it 
will soon be past. The Lord grant that 
it may be measured by events, not years ; 
by deeds, not shadows on the dial. 

We are all well. We have lost our 
brave and devoted Moung Ong, Neegh- 
yau’s teacher, by fever. 


TOUNGOO MISSION. 

JOURNAL OF MR. CROSS. 
Tour to the Northern Bghais and Geckhos. 
Toungoo, March 22, 1866.—In a for- 
mer journal I have spoken of a tour 
which I made among the Bghais and 
Geckhos. I have never since been able 
to visit these northern people, and I can- 
not now write all that seemed to me in- 
teresting and worthy to be said of them. 
Feb.5.—We made about twenty miles 
and slept at the village called Karen 
Choung, or Karen river, where br. Bix- 
by has built a teak chapel for the people 
and for hisown convenience. This is a 
place which for some reason is extremely 
unbealthful. I scarcely ever saw so 
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many Karensin any one village suffer- 
ing from fever. The place will most likely 
have to be abandoned. 

6.—We slept in the jungle. I left 
home, sick with fever and a severe cough; 
but our people fitted up for us a very 
comfortable lodging place, and we all 
spent the night comfortably. 

7.—We arrived at Chaming, which is 
in the midst of quite a circle of Bghai 
villages. They have a young Burman 
for their teacher, whom br. Bixby has 
located among them. Br. B. has also 
baptized a number here. The little 
chureh and community seemed to be in a 
good condition. 

8.—We slept at Raikokee, and had 
the first opportunity to see a Bhgai vil- 
lage ina condition of being between their 
old village and their new. They were 
encamped on the ground which their 
new village was to occupy, but nota 
house was yet built or begun. The peo- 
ple received us, however, kindly, and 
fitted up a place for us to lodge and hold 
our meetings. The little chureh, nomi- 
nally at least, belongs to the Mopgha 
Association, and they now have their 
former teacher (Karen) with them 
again. 

The Preaching of Error. 

9.—We went to the north, nearly ten 
miles, and arrived at the village of Se- 
toh. They have a teacher who isa par- 
tisan of the new doctrines, and exerts 
an influence in that direction. The peo- 
ple, however, and the head man do not 
seem inclined to follow. They received 
us kindly. In the evening, after a ser- 
mon by Qualia and some other exercises, 
Shemo, a most zealous preacher of that 
heresy, having arrived, was soon heard 
contending in a loud voice against Qua- 
la; but he was soon made to see his own 
absurdity, and gave a much lower tone 
to his voice. He acknowledged that 
the new doctrine is false and wrong, yet 
he would not confess that he ought not 
to follow it. He acknowledged that he 
was simply doing what he had been told 
todo. It would seem that as soon as it 
was learned that I was going among the 
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Bghais, four of the most zealous preach- 
ers of error were sent to follow. 

10.—We arrived at Maledeh and 
spent the Sabbath here. This church 
belongs to the Mopgha Association, and 
is in the direction north-west of Setoh. 
There are a number of Bghai churches 
in this vicinity, some of which have not 
freed themselves from the new doctrines. 
We had a blessed time with the people, 
and were enabled to preach to them and 
exhort them, and we hope that it will 
not be in vain. 

12.—We arrived at a place still to the 
north-west, called Metalahaw. Here 
we met with Shemo and his associate 
Tawdee. They had spent the Sabbath 
here. The church in part follow error. 
One of the elders said tome, “Some of 
the people here believe that we must 
keep the ordinances of Christ in order to 
be saved. Those who believe in this 
way,” he said, “were those who had not 
got new hearts. Those who had got 
new hearts did not believe this doctrine.” 
It seems that Shemo is going round in 
this way persuading all whom he possi- 
bly can to be baptized and take the 
Lord’s Supper, and promising them sal- 
vation on that account. This, they seem 
to think, is the doctrine of the church of 
England. 


Scattered Bghais. 


13.—We stopped about noon at a 
place called Metalahaw-po. The teach- 
er adheres to the doctrine of error, but 
the people generally do not seem to do 
so. We preached to them in their chap- 
el, and then went on toa place called 
Thak latch. The people here live scat- 
tered about, a few houses in a place, un- 
like the usual manner of the Bghais. 
This church belongs to the Mopgha 
Association, and received back their 
teacher about this time. I saw him at 
the Mopgha Association and gave him 
some aid, which enabled him to return to 
his people, from whom he had been sep- 
arated nearly two years, because they 
could not support him. The people in 
this vicinity, although still separated 
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from the Geckhos by a number of villag- 
es, can, many of them, speak the Geckho 
dialect, and I made use of this fact to 
obtain a comparison of three or four dif- 
ferent Karen dialects with one another 
by a small vocabulary. 


Church Living Amid Darkness. 


14.—We are passing to the west and 
north-west. At noon we came upon 
the remains of a dead or extinct church, 
in a village called Talah-pgha. The 
men were all gone out into the jungle. 
A few of the women and children came 
to worship. It is gaid that the deacon 
and chief still worship God, but all the 
rest have apostatized. There is in this 
vicinity a village which we were not 
able to visit, where a church has been 
established and they are without a preach- 
er; but it is said by all around that they 
faithfully worship God, and they seem to 
be a sort of wonder to the neighboring 
villages on that account. These are the 
border churches; all beyond is heathen- 
ism. 

We passed one heathen village in the 
middle of the afternoon, and stopped for 
a short time, and Mr. Bixby sung to the 
people with the native preachers. We 
were received by a young maiden, who 
boldly,or rather bravely, stood her ground 
and did not run at our approach. She 
laughed with a sort of hysterical laugh, 
showing her fright, but received us 
and called others, so that the Burman 
preacher, Moung Po-moung, had quite a 
number to preach to. The people do 
not understand the Sgau language so 
well as they do the Burmese; most of 
the men understood and spoke Burmese 
well. 

We reached a heathen village of some 
note, called by the name of the chief, 
Sautai-deh. The people were encamped 
on the place where their new village was 
to be, and their houses were about half 
built, but no one had aroof. As soon 
as the people heard of our arrival, 
they made ready for us a lodging place 
in the house of their chief's brother. 
| The chief himself, who had heard of Mr. 
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Bixby, and had asked Mr. B. to send 
hima teacher, had recently died. These 
people are Bghais. Their arrack, or 
coung, or strong drink, seems to be the 
great thing for which they live, and 
they seem to fear everything, as a 
man fears death, which is likely to sep- 
arate them from this practice. We trust 
the day may soon come when they will 
think and act otherwise. 


Border Territory. 


15.—To-day our road bears to the 
eastward. Weare near the line between 
British territory and Burmah, or the 
king’s territory. Our road is but a small 
path, beset with thicket, and shows 
plainly that there is but little intercourse 
between villages. We met, on our way 
this morning, messengers ordering the 
people to cut the road for the Deputy 
Commissioner of Toungoo, who is ona 
tour in this region, and is making his 
way in this direction. About noon we 
came upon villages, or scattered groups 
of houses belonging to a Bghai chief, 
called Shwayboo, of whom the chief 
where we slept last night seemed to be 
much afraid. There seem to be clans 
of the same tribe or race, which are as 
much afraid of each other as they are of 
other tribes or races. We found Shway- 
boo encamped with his family and a few 
of his people, on the spot which they had 
selected for their new village. This is 
the season of the year for removals, and 
most of the Bghais move their village 
every year or two. The chief, Shwayboo, 
is a man over fifty years of age, and 
seems to be a very quiet man. We 
were received into the chief’s lodgings, 
and for this purpose the family left. 
There is the same smell of malt to fill 
the air of the encampment asin the oth- 
er heathen villages which we have vis- 
ited, showing that arrack is the strong 
drink of the community. 


Northern and Southern Bghais. 
16.—Tiis morning, after an hour's 
walk or so, we met the Deputy Com- 
missioner on the steep side of a moun- 
tain, and the two parties stopped a few 
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minutes. The Deputy Commissioner had 
observed the “boiling point of the ther- 
mometer,” and called it 97 degrees,— 
which would make the mountains here 
over 8,000 feet high. To-day we came 
upon the last Geckho village. It is to 
be remarked that the Bghais of this re- 
gion do not differ in stature, complexion, 
dress or habit from the Geckho; but 
they do differ considerably in their dia- 
lect. It may also be remarked that the 
Bghais in this quarter differ a good deal 
in their dress and habits from the Bghais 
in the south-east, as they also do some- 
what in their language. These northern 
Bghais and Geckhos are much finer in 
their physical appearance than the 
Bghais to the south-east of them. There 
is nothing squalid about them. Many 
of them are large, fine-looking men, and 
they wear cleaner and better clothing 
than the other heathen Bghais. In our 
first Geckho village, we came upon a 
fine man physically, who was lying un- 
der his house, with a frightful gash in 
his thigh. The wound was occasioned 
by a fall from the house. It had been a 
number of days, and still nothing what- 
ever had been done for it, and this indi- 
cates the habit of the people. They 
seem to have no care, and no medical 
skill or remedies. We slept in a moun- 
tain ghaut on the banks of a stream, 
said by the natives to be the head stream 
of the Sitang river. 


The Geckhos and their Language. 


17.—We arrived in the afternoon at 
the new village of the Gcckho chief, 
Neeghyau. At this village br. Bixby had 
stationed for a year or more a Burmese 
assistant, and a few persons have learned 
the Burmese alphabet ; but there is little 
indication that the gospel has as yet ex- 
erted an influence. This chief and his 
wife, out of politeness to Mr. Bixby, 
who is very popular in all this quarter, 
stayed and gave some attendance on the 
exercises of worship on the Saturday 
and Sunday we were with them. And 
the old chief, Bogyee, who seems to be 
the real head of the Geckhos, came in 
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on Sabbath afternoon; but there was no 
evidence anywhere that any one had 
any interest in the gospel, or that super- 
stition, or drinking, or worldliness, had 
been much affected or diminished. The 
houses of the village, many of them, 
were begun, but none completed; and 
yet the smell of malt and the swill of 
their rude distilleries was very offensive 
throughout the village. This shows the 
difficulty with which the gospel has to 
contend. These difliculties must be over- 
come, however many months and years 
of hard labor may be required to accom- 
plish it. I was pleased to see that Mr. 
Bixby is very popular and he has in- 
deed been very kind to these people, and 
has visited them many times. We may 
suppose that this of itself is a promise of 
success. The men among the Geckhos, 
as well asthe Bghais in this quarter, 
generally speak and understand Bur- 
mese well, but do not read it. It seems 
a matter of no little difliculty for them 
to learn to read, unless they are taken to 
a school in town. The Geckho is a 
Karen dialect, and on this account I 
could understand much that was said the 
first time I heard it preached. The 
preacher, however, was a Paku, and no 
doubt pronounced incorrectly, and made 
Geckho words resemble Paku more than 
a Geckho would, and it is, in fact, more 
in pronunciation than in anything else, 
that the difference in these dialects is 
seen. Kindred letters become inter- 
changed, brogues are introduced in vari- 
ous ways; but the language itself is still 
the same in its principal structure. This 
isan advantage which must not be lost 
sight of, and especially is it of impor- 
tance when taken in connection with the 
many other things which connect and 
unite the Karens together as a single 
and peculiar people. 
Effeet of the Gospel. 

19.—We reached the village called 
Shway-nau-gyee. This is amixed Bghai 
and Geckho village, but principally Geck- 
ho. Mr. Bixby stationed a Paku Karen 
young man here two or three years ago, 
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and though few profess conversion, there 
is a very different appearance from a 
heathen village. There was none of 
the smell of malt and the sediment of 
the stills, so offensive in the heathen vil- 
lages, and there is much which seems to 
indicate that the gospel has already had 
a great effect. At this place I parted 
company with br. Bixby and Dr. Hyde, 
a pious young oflicer who had been trav- 
elling with us. The region south of this 
is Bghai territory, and most of the vil- 
lages are professedly Christian. 

20.—I made a pretty good day’s jour- 
ney to the south on the 20th and reached 
Lapet Ing. This is a Bghai village, in 
a very beautiful and picturesque place. 
Mr. Bixby, I believe, has stationed a 
Burmese here as a teacher, and a num- 
ber from this place have been in his 
Burmese school in town. 

School in Toungoo. 

22-23.—I arrived home in good 
health, and commenced my school on 
the 23d. A number of pupils were 
waiting for me. I have now a very 
pleasant and interesting school of forty- 
four or forty-five young men. The fact 
that they came in so early is evidence 
of the great revival among the churches 
on the subject. 


SHWAYGYEEN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. HARRIS. 


Welcome—State of the Churches. 

Shwaygyeen, March 20, 1866.—On 
my arrival, the 7th inst., I found an in- 
teresting company of Karens to give me 
apparently a hearty welcome. They had 
not heard of my arrival in Rangoon, so I 
took them quite by surprise. They had 
seen in their “newspaper” a notice of my 
sailing, but they did not expect I would 
arrive before the rains. 

On the 15th, the native preachers, as 
by previous appointment, held their 
“Ministerial Conference ;’ so I have had 
the privilege of seeing the four ordained 
pastors and several others connected 
with this station. They told me some 
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sad things about the troubles which had 
sprung up and disturbed the peace of the 
churches at a neighboring station, and 
for a season caused some anxiety for the 
peace of Zion in this place. But the 
storm is, I hope, passed, and the pastors 
and churches seem to be generally unit- 
ed. During my absence, no new church- 
es have been organized. In some new 
places there are encouraging prospects. 

During the meeting the opinion was ex- 
pressed that two assistants, each with an 
associate, “two and two,” ought to itin- 
erate among the heathen. Two were 
chosen, and they have obtained travel- 
ling associates and gone forth among 
their countrymen,—means for their pres. 
ent support having been contributed by 
the churches. 


Independent Spirit of Karens. 


In regard to a school, I told some Ka- 
rens that in Maulmain, Rangoon, Prome, 
Henthada and Toungoo, the government 

saided the schools, and I asked them what 
they thought about askingaid for a school 
here. One of the ordained pastors, Pah- 


mow, replied, he did not went to ask aid 


of the government. Said he, “If we eat 
our own rice, we shall relish it the bet- 
ter, and have no one to complain of us.” 


Liberality of Natives. 


With this expression of encourage- 
ment and the appropriation of the Exec- 
utive Committee for educational purpos- 
es, I soon commenced preparations for a 
school. On the 24th I received a letter 
from a Karen in Thah-pton, in which he 
writes, ‘I send Rs. 108-14 ; twenty-seven 
Karens contributed Rs. 71-8; thirty-four 
Shans contributed Rs. 27-2; seven Bur- 
mans contributed Rs. 10-4. Total, Rs. 
108-14.”” 

Thah-pton is, I suppose,—I have never 
been there—nearly one hundred miles 
east of this place. When I went home 
to America, there were a few Christians 
there. The Burmans and Shans there 
are to me strangers, and I wonder that 
they, Buddhists, should contribute so lib- 
erally to aid me in my mission work. 


Henthada Mission. — Letter from Mr. Thomas. 
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HENTHADA MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. THOMAS. 
Itinerant Labors. 


Henthada, Feb. 15, 1866.—I have al- 
ready written in regard to our tour to 
the south of this city, and also, in a few 
words, about the ordination of Shway 
Au.* 

Since Shway Au was ordained, he has 
been on a tour to the eastern mountains 
and to the plains adjoining his home. 
He has visited ten little churches,— 
churches immediately under his care. 
Other pastors, eight older than Shway 
Au, have also been busy among the peo- 
ple, each one of his own diocese. 

During the past month I also have 
been employed in my own peculiar dio- 
cese,—a region of fifteen miles around 
this city. There are in this region eight 
churches, and a very large number of 
heathen Karens. I have visited these 
churches, and baptized in connection 
with them ten converts, and administer- 
ed to them the communion. 

I have also gone out mornings and 
preached to the heathen immediately 
about the city. This isa work I have 
too much neglected in years past. That 
is, [ have formerly visited the most dis- 
tant regions, while I have passed by 
these, as it were, at my door. 


Position of Henthada—The Asssociation. 


Then, there is no other place so well 
situated, so central, for directing the gen- 
eral interest of the mission as this city. 
Here we meet the heathen also from all 
parts of the province. One finds more 
work to do here in the city than he has 
strength to perform. Ihave only visited 
in person seventeen of our churches this 
year thus far. 

During the last of January, many. of 
our Karens were in the city to be at the 
Burmese Association, which was held 
with the Burman church here. We like 
to have our Karen preachers in these 
meetings, to see Burmans who, like them- 
selves, are the followers of Jesus. The 


*See Mag. for Aug., pp. 331, 323, 
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meetings of the Association were very 
pleasant and profitable. 
Good News. 

Good news reach us from the jungles 
around, where converts are being multi- 
plied. We have great reason to rejoice, 
and also some occasion for sorrow. Joys 
and sorrows are constantly mingled in our 
cup. Thus it is with earthly things in all 
parts of the world. But 


“In heaven alone no sin is found, 
And there’s no weeping there.” 
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RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER FROM DR. STEVENS. 
Arrival of Missionaries. 

Rangoon, Feb. 27, 1866.—It gives me 
great pleasure to inform you, that on the 
evening of the 22d inst. the “Cheduba,” 
from Calcutta, brought safely to us my 
son and his wife and br. Harris, all in 
excellent health and spirits. 

My heart rises in gratitude to God for 
the event,—one to which I have long 
been looking forward with the liveliest 
interest. And in addition I have the 
unexpected pleasure to observe, that my 
son is already prepared to commence his 
life-work. He converses with readiness 
with the Christians who call to greet him 
and his wife, so that I need to say noth- 
ing. Not only so, but two days after his 
arrival he took part in prayer and exhor- 
tation ina Burmese prayer-meeting. On 
the Sabbath following he aided me in the 
services of the sanctuary in Burmese, 
reading the hymns and Scriptures with 
admirable distinctness and aceuracy. 
On Monday evening following, he also 
took the lead of the regular Burmese 
prayer-meeting, with evident acceptance. 
Icannot but feel that God indeed has 
been very gracious to me, and that the 
mission has received a present, and not 
merely prospective accession of strength. 
May now the blessing of health, and 
above all the ever-abiding and quicken- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit, be 
graciously vouchsafed to him and his 
dear companion, that they may be a rich 
and lasting blessing to this land. 
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LETTER FROM MR. BENNETT. 
Operations of the Press. 

Rangoon, Feb. 27, 1866.—In our print- 
ing operations we are making progress, 
though I regret to say more slowly than 
is desirable or than I could wish. 

The two last added machine-presses 
are now running every day ; and, though 
it was fully expected that some of the 
hand-presses would stand idle, the in- 
crease of work has thus far kept them 
all in employ as formerly. 

The Karen Bible gets on slowly from 
want of suitable compositors. We are 
now into Isaiah, 9th chapter. We have 
just completed the printing of 5,000 cop- 
ies of Psalms and Proverbs extra, to be 
circulated by themselves. 

In Burmese, the New Testament has 
advanced to Thessalonians, and 3,000 
copies of the Acts of the Apostles have 
been printed and are in circulation. A 
series of tracts is passing through the 
press in editions of 10,000 each. 

The printing of Associational minutes 
has become quite a work annually, as 
there are twelve or more Associations, 
whose minutes contain from twelve to 
thirty pages each. 


LETTER FROM MR. D. A. W. SMITII. 
The Theological Seminary. 

Karen Theological Seminary, Feb. 28, 
1866.—We closed the last term without 
any parade or ceremony. Nothing of 
the kind seems required to make the 
young men feel that they are doing and 
getting something. We believe they ap- 
preciate in a higher than usual degree, 
and day by day throughout the year, the 
advantages which may and ought to ac- 
crue to them from their residence in this 
place of preparation; and they seemed 
to go away under the impression, wheth- 
er just or not will better appear after- 
wards, that it had been good tor them to 
be here. 

The Friday of the last week of the 
term, we, that is br. and sr. Carpenter 
and myself, took occasion to interchange 
mutual visits of inspection and encourage- 
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ment on one another’s and the native 
teacher’s recitations; and the signs of 
progress which appeared in the students 
were truly gratifying. Of course I do 
not mean to say that nothing is left for 
improvement ; but, all things considered, 
the pupils, their characters and antece- 
dents, the teachers, their amount of ex- 
perience or inexperience, as the case 
might be, in the circumstances, unantici- 
pated and unprepared for visitation,—all 
these and other things considered, there 
was much to give encouragement,—a 
thing which, you may believe, by no 
means comes amiss in these early years 
of our labor in the school. 

On the following Sabbath, the last be- 
fore the scattering, a plain and earnest 
sermon was preached from Heb. 5: 4, 
“And no man taketh this honor unto 
himself,” by br. Carpeater, on what con- 
stitutes a call to the work of the min- 
istry. Lhis was followed by careful re- 
marks by Sau Tay on the same subject, 
and an account of his own exereises in 
connection with his call to the ministry. 
A number of the young men have been 
especially exercised of late upon this im- 
portant subject, and hence the direction 
given to the last Sabbath exercises. 

| spoke of the advancement which 
was apparent in the matter of books. 
You will be more pleased to learn that 
to those of us who have followed up the 
young men in their own weekly meetings 
of prayer, there have been;in many of 
them, tokens of spiritual growth. 


LETTER FROM MR. E. 0. STEVENS. 
Pwo Karen Association. 

Rangoon, March 20, 1866.—Not a 
week elapsed after the day of my arri- 
val, before I started off in company 
with father to attend the meeting of 
the Pwo Karen Association, at a place 
called Kyoon Dake, near the northern 
extremity of one of the numerous islands 
formed by the outlets of the Irrawadi. 
I was very glad that soon after coming 
into Burmah, I had an opportunity of 
meeting acompany of Karen Christians. 
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It was a larger congregation of Karens 
than, I think, I ever saw before. Certain- 
ly in the Tenasserim provinces, I never 
had the privilege of seeing the same 
number of Pwos assemble to worship 
the Eternal God. The Christians who 
were wont to meet once a year to repre- 
sent the churches of the Maulmain As- 
sociation, represented several different 
nationalities, languages and dialects, Bur- 
mans and Talings, as well as Sgaus and 
Pwos. Then it was customary for the 
missionaries to employ interpreters to 
some extent, in addressing a mixed con- 
gregation such as I have described. 


The Past and the Present. 


I well remember a meeting of the 
Maulmain Association in Dongyan, in 
1846, when my father spoke with Kone 
Louk’s aid. Now Kone Louk has be- 
come pastor of the church with which 
the Association met in December, I 
think, of that year; and the converts 
from among the Pwos have multiplied 
to such an extent that besides those in 
the Tenasserim provinces, there are 
enough to form a vigorous Association of 
churches in the prevince of Pegu. It 
was indeed cause for devout gratitude 
to God, I thought, as I sat and looked 
over the congregation listening atten- 
tively to the word of God, as proclaimed 
and expounded by their teacher, that in 
infinite mercy and love, He had been 
pleased so richly to bless the labors of 
br. and sr. Brayton and their native as- 
sistants, since the taking of this province 
by the British. Yet the Pwos have 
been comparatively slow to receive the 
gospel. They have become to a much 
greater extent assimilated to the Bur- 
mans in manners and customs than the 
Sgaus. I was surprised to find how well 
most of the men among the Pwos could 
talk Burman. Probably the greater 
part of them had no difficulty whatever 
in understanding the sermon which father 
preached in Burmese on one day, and 
that which Mr. Rose preached a day or 
two after. On our return, we found a 
village of Pwo Karens who were pre- 
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paring for a bone feast, and at the same 
time for the consecration at the hands of 
a Buddhist priest of an image of Gauda- 
ma. Many of them ina similar manner 
mingle their ancient superstitions with 
the rites of Buddhism. Such villages 
present very stubborn glebes to the 
Christian husbandman; for Buddhist 
Karens seem not only as strongly at- 
tached to the religion they have adopted 
from their Burman neighbors as the Bur- 
mans themsveles, but also less inclined 
to reason on the comparative merits of 
Christianity and Buddhism than they. 
First Sabbath in Burmah. 

But with such Burman, Taling and 
Karen heathen as were willing to listen, 
it wasmy great privilege to unfold the 
doctrine of salvation by Christ. Some- 


times, it is true, I would come to a halt 
for lack of a word; but as a general 
thing, with a brief pause spent in search 
of the right word, I was able to make 
plain some of the fundamental truths of 
the religion of Jesus. The Lord’s day 


after our return, father desired me to 
preach in the chapel. On the first Sab- 
bath after arriving in Burmah, I had the 
precious privilege of reading from the 
pulpit a portion of the gospel by Matthew, 
to a congregation of Burmans who had 
been brought out of nature’s darkness to 
behold the glorious light of the gospel. 


Burmah’s Great Need. 


Thus God has answered my prayers. 
I know of no situation in life in which I 
could be happier than in that of a mis- 
sionary to these Burmans. If God only 
will be pleased to send his Holy Spirit 
to accompany the preaching of his truth, 
it seems tome my cup will be full. “I 
believe;” and, at the same time, would 
ery, “Lord, help thou mine unbelief.” 
Burmah needs nothing more this day 
than that God should pour out upon his 
children the spirit of grace and suppli- 
cation. Father has spoken of the same 
thing being much impressed upon his 
own mind. Pray for us, that the word of 
God may run and be glorified. Pray 
for the new missionaries that are still 
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spared. Chilcott’s work is done—done 
even when we thought it was scarcely 
begun. My wife’s and mine, I hope, will 
not be done for many a long year. Yet 
we should not wish to stay, when our 
Siviour calls us away. 


MAULMAIN BURMAN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. HASWELL, 


Former Laborers Remembered. 

Maulmain, Feb. 26, 1866.—Thirty 
years ago last Wednesday morning, Feb. 
21st, we landed in Maulmain at daylight, 
and were met by Dr. Judson, who gave 
us a hearty welcome. There were in” 
our company Messrs. Reed, Shuck, and 
Davenport, with their wives, en route for 
Bangkok; Mr. and Mrs. Ingalls, Mr. 
Abbott, Miss Macomber, Mrs. Haswell 
and myself, to remain in Burmah,—in 
all, twelve young people, full of hope 
and zeal. Nine of the twelve are cer- 


tainly in their graves; with regard to 


Mrs. Davenport, we are not certain, but 
think she is also gone. Mrs. Haswell 
and I remain, and by God’s mercy are 
in good health. 

Baptisms and Labors. 

I have commenced my thirty-first year 
of actual mission service, with some 
tokens of good. Yesterday morning I 
preached in Burmese, then baptized six 
persons, two Burmese, a man and his 
wife, two Peguans,—one of them a wo- 
man who was for several years in Mrs. 
Iloward’s school, seed long buried, not 
lost, one formerly a pupil in our girls’ 
school; one Madras man, and one East 
Indian. Thus God from time to time 
permits us to see that our labors are not 
in vain. In the afternoon I visited a 
family having a dying child, and tried to 
improve the occasion for their spiritual 
good; the child breathed its last while I 
was with them. In the evening I preach- 
ed in English, with the thermometer in 
the shade at 90 to 91, and in the sun 
nearly 130 degrees. I found my day’s 
work about all [ had strength for. The 
pastor would have assisted me in the 
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baptismal service if he had been well. 
There are a few other hopeful cases. 


Seed Long Buried, Not Lost. 

It is a source of encouragement that 
individuals educated in our schools have 
been led, after years of apparent indif- 
ference, to embrace the gospel. Within 
a few months three of Mrs. Howard’s 
old pupils have been baptized, and two 
who were formerly in our girls’ school 
have also been baptized. They left school 
unconverted, but the truth has not been 
dormant, but, like leaven, secretly work- 
ing. And I believe it is working effec- 
tually in many other hearts. One wo- 

“man, not long since, remarked to me of 
the Christians, “I cannot die as Iam; I 
must become a Christian before I die.” 
She was taught to read in Mrs. Hancock’s 
little day-school more than thirty years 
ago, and is the mother of a large family 
of children ; two of her sons are now in 
our school, two others were in school for 
years, and often seemed to be almost 
Christians. I am more and more con- 
vinced that we ought to “sow beside all 
waters.” “In the morning sow thy seed 
and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand; for thou knowest not which shall 
prosper, either this or that, or whether 
they shall both be alike good.” Efforts 
for the young and for the old should go 
hand in hand. “This ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” 


MISSION TO THE CHINESE OF 
BANGKOK. 

LETTER FROM DR. DEAN. 
Waiting for the Glory to be Revealed. 
Bangkok, April 14, 1866.—Old father 

Put called again to day and said, “I can 
endure but a little longer (seventy-four 
years old). In addition to many years, I 
have many infirmities, and a new one 
now, the hot and cold”—(chills and 
fever). 

I prepared him some quinine, which 
he took in his hand and stood up and 
said,“ Thanks to God the Father, the Holy 
Spirit, and to Jesus for all mercy ; now 
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bless this medicine the teacher has given 
me, and may it make me stronger, and 
help me to serve thee, Amen.’ Then 
he drank it, saying, “it was bitter, but 
Jesus drank a cup more bitter still for 
me.” 

This good old man, grateful, uncomplain- 
ing, prayerful, without offence, is wait- 
ing for the consolation of Israel and the 
coming of his Lord. Sucha convert from 
heathenism to Christ more than repays 
all the cost of modern missions, and more 
than ieconciles us to a life among pagans. 
Such a gem for the Redeemer’s diadem, 
plucked from the pollutions of idolatry 
and polished by the Holy Spirit through 
the instrumentality of the gospel, proves 
both the instrumentality and the agency 
Divine, and pledges the ultimate success 
of the plan for the world’s salvation. 
These are but the first ripe fruits, to be 
used asa wave-offering before Jehovah, 
in anticipation of the full harvest, to be 
gathered in from the whole field—the 
world. 


Hopeful Converts. 


At the prayer-meeting this afternoon 
we enjoyed a quiet season of refreshing 
from the Lord. Among others were 
three Chinese, whose voices I had never 
heard in prayer before. One was a 
Hainam man, baptized some years ago, I 
think, by Mr. Telford, who has been for 
two or three years at his native island 
and just returned here; the other two 
had not been baptized, but we had no- 
ticed them at worship for some time, and 
to-day we could, concerning each of them, 
utter the delightful exclamation, “Be- 
hold, he prayeth!” They seem to have 
been under the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. Another Chinaman, who has suf- 
fered from epileptic spasms, desires to be 
baptized; bat an old member of the 
church objects on the ground that his 
epilepsy proves him possessed of the 
devil! It might be difficult to say which 
of the two men is most under a demo- 
niacal influence. One thing is seen, that 
much of pagan superstition still cleaves 
to the converts from heathenism. 
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We noticed that many of the hearers 
who came into the chapel for a few 
minutes, left for a theatrical play within 
hearing distance, which afforded to them 
more attraction than the gospel. One of 
them said in so many words as he was 
going out, “There is more fun over the 
way,” and several of his companions, of 
his way of thinking, followed him. The 
cross of Christ is counted a stumbling- 
block or foolishness to others than Greeks 
and Jews; but thanks to its Author, it is 
“the power of God unto salvation to all 
that believe.” 


Refreshing Shower. 

After long weeks of burning heat, 
with scarcely a cloud to shade from us 
the intensity of this tropical sun, we en- 
joyed this morning for fifteen minutes 
a most refreshing shower. Some of the 
natives rushed out uncovered, to welcome 
the grateful bathing for which ali nature 
now shows marks of thankfulness. O 
God, how good! Such favors toa sinful 
and ungrateful race, prove the divinity 
of thy power and the divinity of thy 
love. And now it rains again, ard I 
must stop to enjoy it. 

Encouraging Attendance at Worship. 

Now the rain is over, and I have been 
at the service at Wat Koh. From asore 
throat I have been nearly voiceless for a 
day or two, and to-day have been a lis- 
tener. The attendance in numbers 
and character affords encouragement of 
lasting good from the services of the day. 
We have just passed through one of the 
great festivals of the country, and the 
people have been given up to gaming 
and theatricals for three days; but now 
there seems a little more sobriety on 
returning to their daily duties, and this 
favors a more careful listening to the 
word preached. We have need of pa- 
tience, to receive the promise, and need 
more faith, and wisdom, and fidelity in 
work. Hark! Itthunders! Praise the 
Lord—more rain is coming. And from 
the same source must come the quick- 
ening power and refreshing influences of 


grace. 
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Scruples about Food—Festivals.. 


17.—In our daily reading with the 
Chinese, we came this morning to Ro- 
mans 14: 1—10. 

The question came up concerning what 
we should eat. The Chinese say of the 
Siamese, they have no strength because 
they eat only rice. The Siamese say the 
Chinese cannot think, because they eat 
so much pork. Few among us consci- 
entiously scruple to eat swine’s flesh, 
though many of us find it too gross for 
this hot climate; but the Siamese think 
it great sin to kill or toeat beef. Indeed, 
a Siamese cook will not kill a duck or 
chicken, from superstitious scruples. Our 
class were of the opinion generally, that 
a Christian might eat anything, not in- 
jurious, but nourishing to his health, if 
taken at regular times and in suitable 
quantities. It was thought by the class 
that even opium and tobacco might be 
eaten, if eaten “to the Lord, giving God 
thanks.” 

On the 5th verse, “One man esteem- 
eth one day above another,” it was 
thought that this referred not to the Sab- 
bath, but to festival days, and is illus- 
trated by the many we have in Bang- 
kok. First, the class would naturally 
refer to the Chinese, who here, asin 
different parts of China, are the same. 
Bangkok, in its general appearance, 
mechanics, shops, markets, &c., presents 
the picture of a great Chinese city. The 
Chinese new-year, which, this year, oc- 
curred on the fifteenth of February, is 
everywhere, by the people of the Middle 
Kingdom, made a day of festivity and 
rest from labor. All business ac. ounts 
are adjusted or outlawed; the houses, 
boats and temples are decorated with 
colored papers containing the usual in- 
vocation for the five blessings, viz., lon- 
gevity, riches, health, virtue and a natural 
death. Others are added, according to 
the taste or occupation of the parties. 

A scholar might perhaps inscribe on 
his tinsel paper, “May I memorize a 
myriad of volumes.” The tradesman 
might write on his, “May rich customers 
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ever.enter this door.” The farmer might 
say, “Let my fields produce a thousand 
fold.” Here in the shops, the written 
and verbal salutation often is, “Flow con- 
fusion” (i.e. lucky business). Next is 
the festival of the dragon boats on the 
5th of the 5th moon, originated 300 years 
B. C. in memory of a loved statesman 
drowned in the Yangtsi-kiang, and 
search was made for his body in boats. 
The boats now are pulled about the 
river, as if in search of some one drowned. 

Another {¢stival of the Chinese is the 
feast of lanterns, hung by the door of the 
dwellings, whose light is eclipsed by the 
full moon at the time; it occurs on the 
first full moon of the year. The other 
two principal festivals are at the spring 
and autumn solstice. 

The Siamese New-Year, March 17th, 
including the 16th and 18th; the Siamese 
Longkrau, April 12th, including the 11th 
and 13th; Buddhist Lut, July 27th, con- 
tinuing till Oct. 26th; the oath of alle- 
giance, March 19th and Oct. 9th ; Royal 
fire-works, Oct. 25, 26, 27, and Nov. 
21, 22, 23, are all seasons of festivity and 
licensed gambling, i. e., the people may 
gamble on these days without paying the 
revenue tax. 

In addition to the above holidays, we 
have the great national days of the 
United States, of England, Portugal, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden and France, 
and the various nations represented in 
Bangkok,—which afford the people ample 
time to play. 


Telegraphic Wires in Siam. 


17.—I am told that a representative 
from British India has just concluded stip- 
ulations with the Siamese government that 
a telegraphic line is to pass through this 
country on its way from India to China, 
and the line is to be in working order in 
three years. Then tell us not that Siam 
is out of the world. We may then report 
to you that the sun is on his way to you 
from his eastern risings, for we have seen 
him up and ready for his race! The 
plan proposed is to have the line from 
Burmah to Singapore, passing through 
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the western borders of this kingdom, 
and a branch from it at Qu dah or there- 
abouts to the capital. This country is 
rich in resources of rice, sugar, teak tim- 
ber, ete., ete., and with the enlightened 
sovereign now on the throne, great things 
may beexpected of Siam. God, by his 
providence, is bringing them into sym- 
pathy and concert with civilized nations 
in modern improvements, and the same 
God by his Spirit is able to bring them 
into sympathy with Himself in the great 
work of human salvation. We live in 
hope, and labor in the happy assurance 
that our work is not in vain in the Lord. 
We are to keep in mind that the tele- 
graph lines and railroads and steamboats 
do not save souls. Nothing but the gospel 
preached, the gospel believed and obeyed, 
can save men. God save us from the 
delusion that all is well while the world 
is being civilized, since the most civilized 
nation may be as far from heaven as the 
most barbarous tribe, or the most enlight- 
ened civilian as the most darkened savage. 
God is wiser than men, and his plan is 
even more philosophical, for blessing the 
race, than any human invention. 


NINGPO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. JENKINS. 
New Outstation Described. 

Ningpo, March 23, 1866.—Soon after 
my last, we succeeded in renting a house 
at a small village four miles to the south 
of the city, where we have opened a 
chapel and located an assistant. 

The location is a desirable one so far 
as population is concerned, but undesir- 
able if we have regard to the health of 
those who must remain there to dispense 
the things of the kingdom. It is in the 
very midst of low rice fields, so low that 
there is no drainage,—the stagnant wa- 
ter emitting most unpleasant smells. 

The floor of the house we have rented 
is of earth, beaten hard with a maul, af- 
ter the manner of the Chinese; but was 
so soft, at a visit a few days since, owing 
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to the present rains, that the workmen 
whom I took with me to make suitable 
repairs, were much inconvenienced from 
the mud sticking to their feet. The 
“audience room” is twelve feet by twen- 
ty-four, with walls eight feet high. The 
furniture consists of the preacher’s wood- 
en-bottomed chair, placed upon a large 
stone slab to keep it from the mud, two 
long seats, after the style of the earlier 
New England schoolhouse benches, plac- 
ed against the walls, and a few smaller 
benches, called by the American carpen- 
ter, “horses.” 

The room is lighted by day by a few 
panes of foreign glass at the back, and 
by the open doors in front, and at night 
by candles made from the tallow tree. 
Immediately in front of the chapel is a 
small plat of ground where the villagers 
tether their cattle, or at harvest time 
spread their bamboo mats for drying the 
paddy; while not forty feet from the 
threshold are two or three suspicious 
shanties, with their inevitable kongs for 
common use. 

It is at such a place as this that we 
propose to set ourselves down, to make 
known to the people that better way, 
wherein, if they shall walk, they will put 
off the old man sin with his defilements, 
and having purged themselves of their 
abominations, shall arrive unto life eter- 
nal, by the “washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Spirit,” 
being found at last a “glorious church, 
nor having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing.” 

Difficulty of Securing a Location. 
Tt has not been without difficulty, how- 


ever, that we have secured even so good 


aplace as this. The people, though poor, 
will not readily give up their houses even 
to foreigners, who are supposed to pos- 
sess immeasurable wealth, and from 
whom the natives seem to make it a rule 
to ask double the sum in purchase or rent 
that they do from “their own.” Again, 
should one be willing to rent or sell 
to a foreigner, his neighbors or family 
connections might oppose him simply on 
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the ground of jealousy, or charge him 
with covetousness; while some, trem- 
bling for the safety of their gods and 
altars, and the Confucians, for the honor 
of their sage, might object from motives 
of policy. 

But much must be charged to their 
unconcern. “They are not in trouble as 
other men.” Men of Christian lands 
are anxious about the future. They 
make haste to erect places for wor- 
ship, and to provide means of relig- 
ious instruction, both for themselves and 
for posterity, and they hail with rejoicing 
the preaching of that truth which shall 
make them free. But this people live 
in the present, and have no manifest 
concern for the soul’s future. They seek 
only those attainments which tend to 
make the unit of the present perfect, 
and leave the rest to their deities, and 
guided by a crafty priesthood, they have 
little else to do than “eat rice and grow 
rich.” 

Chinese Systems and the Gospel. 


The religious systems of China, the 
Confucian, the Buddhist, and the Taouist, 
all appeal to such wants of man’s cor- 
rupt nature as may be satisfied by the 
things of sense, with but little, if any, 
regard to right or wrong. Is it any 
wonder then that in all their transac- 
tions and religious instincts, their high- 
est motive is the sordid one of gain and 
merit? Their spiritual nature has not 
yet been called into activity. Although 
in Ezekiel’s vision, the bones of the val- 
ley came together, “bone to his bone,” 
there was no breath in them; not until 
a breath coming from the four winds 
breathed upon them, did they live, and 
they stood up perfected by Jehovah's 
might. So “the bones of this people are 
dried, their hope is lost; they are cut 
off ;” they are overwhelmed by nature 
and nature’s god; the arch deceiver and 
simulator of truth they will serve; but 
when God shall put his Spirit in them, 
and they shall live and come forth from 
the graves of their spiritual death, they 
will welcome the truth for the sake of 
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it, and the coming of those who are 
“anointed to preach good tidings unto the 
meek;...to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound.” They will 
then no longer seek to oppress and drive 
the truth from among them, but open 
their doors and hearts wide to its recep- 
tion. The Divine principle of love 
shall stir their souls to deeds of charity, 
and the “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” to them now “good words, 
but difficult to obey,” shall become let- 
ters of light,—sources of personal joy, 
of universal holiness, and praise to Him 
who hath brought them out of darkness 
into his marvellous light.” To the 
dawning of this glorious day we bend 
all our efforts. But it tarries. A few 
have,embraced the gospel of Jesus, and 
are first fruits of the success of the 
preached word; but the masses as yet 
stand aloof, especially the rich and in- 
fluential. 

The future of the newly opened sta- 
tion, however, is flattering. At present 
crowds come daily to hear, and I learn 
that some few seem inclined to listen till 
they shall be able to decide for them- 
selves upon the merits of the foreign 
religion. May the Spirit assist them. 


LETTER FROM MRS. KNOWLTON. 
Labors in Dinghai, Chusan. 

Ningpo, April 19, 1866.—We started 
for Chusan on the 28th of March, and 
reached Dinghai, the only walled city 
of the group, in about twenty-two hours, 
We hoped to arrive in time to open the 
chapel on Friday night, but it was too 
late. On Saturday morning, however, 
the disciples and inquirers came in, and 
Mr. K. was busy with them till 11 o’clock, 
when the doors were thrown open. 
Some of the passing crowd came in but 
for a short time, while others again re- 
mained attentive for an hour or more, 
and with the exception of two hours for 
the preparatory conference, preaching 
was without intermission till midnight, 
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and all the time the rocm was crowded 
to its utmost capacity. 

The two native preachers took up the 
discourse while Mr. K. ate his hasty 
meals, while Mrs. Tong, one of our na- 
tive helpers and my proxy, was in an 
inner room, teaching a company of 
women the Way of Life. <A great 
heathen festival had brought the country 
people from all parts of the islani to the 
city ;and we hope many of them may 
have received the truth. 
Baptism—Carrying the Gospel to the Homes. 

Sunday, we had a pleasant day with 
the church; two men from Siaw-saw 
were baptized. The audience on the 
banks of the stream was larger and more 
attentive than I remember to have seen. 
Two excellent Christian women have 
recently died at that station,—one, the 
mother of the young assistant laboring 
there ; the other, the mother of a nice lad 
who was baptized two years or so ago, 
and has since been studying. 

When we were there two months ago, 
I was very sad tosee that there was but 
one Christian woman to attend the “true 
God chapel.” And we then proposed 
that as soon as possible we would visit 
not only that station, but the others, 
with a force that should be able to reach 
the enemy’s centre, even to the kitchen 
gots. And on Monday, while Mr. K. 
was in the chapel with the native preach- 
ers, Mrs. Tong and I visited the families 
of the disciples and others. As usual I 
introduced our message at once. My 
voice is not yet strong, so I could do but 
little more than beg them to listen to 
the doctrine of Jesus. This she told, 
with but little rest, to one company after 
another, in various houses and court- 
yards till after dark, when her voice was 
worn down to a hoarse whisper. 


Chinese Scenery and Cultivation. 

On Tuesday we crossed the mountain 
to Siaw-saw on the other shore of the 
island. In going over, the Bible woman 
and myself were borne in slight bamboo 
sedans, and Mr. K., part of the way; 
with this exception, he and the natives 
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performed the whole journey on foot. 
Some of the scenery is wild and charm- 
ing, and the highly cultivated gardens 
on the terraced hill-sides were beautiful. 

Wheat, even, is grown in beds of uni- 
form width, i. e., just wide enough for 
five little tufts or hiils. These beds are 
as long as the field; and, bordering the 
paths which divide them, is set between 
the hills of wheat or barley, a single bean 
plant. These are now in bloom, and 
with the occasional patches of mustard, 
cultivated for its oil, are delightfully fra- 
grant. 

Curiosity to see a White Woman. 

When we entered the village of Siaw- 
saw, a crowd followed. Mr. K. walked 
straight to the chair behind the table, at 
the upper end of our little mud-floor 
chapel, and began to talk to the people. 
It was in vain for me to seek quiet and 
rest; there were no fastenings to the 
small inner room that could keep out 
the curious crowd; so I took a seat at 
Mr. K.’s side, while Mrs. Tong talked to 
a large number beyond the reach of his 
voice. 

When it began to grow dark, we told 
them that we must eat, but that after 
the “evening rice,” they could come 
again. Accordingly, when the candles 
were lighted, the rush, and calling for 
the foreign lady were almost terrifying. 
I was obliged to go into the chapel, and 
stood up while we sang along hymn. But 
few comparatively could see me, and 
some who could not clamored most rudely 
for me to get upon the chair. This I 
could not do, but remained about an 
hour. Foratime Mr. K. tried in vain 
to make himself heard. I never looked 
on so large a company of such wild, de- 
- termined-appearing men before; and it 
is by no means the first time that I have 
been the pioneer of white-faced woman 
in some strange locality. Many of them 
had heard something of the gospel be- 
fore, and some were anxious to hear 
again. After the boisterous ones left, 
these remained a long time, and it was 
near midnight when Mr. K. left them. 


Ningpo Mission.— Letter from Mrs. Knowlton. 


Moment of Peril. 


The following morning we ate our 
breakfast at the chapel table, talking to 
the people who came to look at us. By 
the time the meal was concluded, Mr. K. 
and the native assistant had no lack of 
auditors, notwithstanding the numbers 
who had gone to their fishing nets and 
gardens. And when I went with Mrs. 
Tong to call on our native sister, her 
little thatched-roof cottage was immedi- 
ately filled to suffocation, and those with- 
out, who could not gain admittance, 
asked us to go to the ancestral temple, 
which was just at hand. This was a 
fine open hall. I then spoke kindly to 
my “elder sisters” and to my “younger 
sisters,” and begged they would keep the 
boys quiet, while we talked of the “road 
to heaven” to the honorable grand- 
mothers. Just here I could not sup- 
press a shiver through my frame, when 
I discovered two mothers, one just over 
my shoulder, trying to quiet their restless 
babes who were in the worst stage of 
the small pox. 

I thought of the former Mrs. Dean, 
and of Mr. Quarterman, and Mr. Macy, 
all of our missionary band in China, 
who fell by this most terrible disease. 
I asked Mrs. Tong, in an undertone, if 
these children would die. She replied, 
“That is uncertain; my youngest child 
died with it.” I could not find it in my 
heart to send the women away, when 
perhaps they might never have another 
opportunity to hearof Jesus. Sol asked 
a Father's care, and sat on the four- 
inch-wide stool, while Mrs. Tong talked 
to between two and three hundred peo- 
ple,* for an hour anda half. There was 
perfect quiet, and quite a good number 
seemed deeply interested. Some of these 
followed us back to the chapel, and this 
earnest woman scarcely stopped for her 
food, but talked till late at night, and 
then I heard her praying, when she 
thought me asleep, for God’s blessing on 
his own truth. 


*I counted over two hundred at one time. 
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A Wide Field. 

Siaw-saw is one of the principal “ows” 
or vallies in this island. It is a rich 
valley, and thickly dotted with villages. 
They told us there were 1,600 families. 
These must average five or six persons 
each, making a population of 8,000 or 10,- 
000 within a space of a mile and a half 
in one direction, ana half a mile in an- 
other. What a field for missionary 
labor! There are now ten disciples, and 
a native preacher is stationed there. 
Chusan is the name of the group, as 
well as the principal island. They are 
all mountainous. This is about twenty 
miles long and ten broad. 

From Siaw-saw we travelled another 
mountain path, to the valley which has 
been. known in missionary journals as 
Red Bridge. These people are all farm- 
ers, and quite a number of them have 
embraced the gospel. Here, as at Siaw- 
saw, we were sometimes all in one place 
for preaching, and again we were dis- 
persed among the families. Family 
prayer, and the instruction of wives 
and children was, as usual, urged and 
insisted on. Some of the women seemed 
to be sincere and earnest inquirers, and 
I trust there will soon be fruit for the 
Master at that place. When we returned 
to Dinghai, the same plan was pursued, 
—preaching in the chapel, and talking 
in kitchens and court-yards; and though 
I could go out but a part of each day, 
Mrs. Tong would bring the report of the 
remainder. A number of interesting 
cases came to our notice ; but as our hopes 
are so often disappointed, I will only 
wait and pray. 


ASSAM MISSION. 

LETTER FROM MR. BRONSON. 
Prospects Full of Hope—The Garrows. 
Nowgong, April 10, 1866.—I have no 

doubt that a rich blessing is in store for 
Assam, and that the precious seed we 
have so long been sowing in tears and 
amid many hindrances, is being watered. 


Assam Mission. — Letter from Mr. Bronson. 
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the Garrows and other hill tribes, God 
is about to give us, if we can only send 
in the reapers. . 

Mrs. Bronson has translated an appeal 
from eight Garrows from different vil- 
lages,—the fruit of the labors of our two 
Garrow brethren, sent two years ago. 
Last Sabbath was a glorious day ; for I 
baptized a third Garrow, whose name, 
Rong Khoo, I trust you will in future 
have occasion to read. There are now 
three middle-aged, pretty well educated, 
reliable Christian men, with hearts burn- 
ing with zeal for their countrymen. 
Have you not a missionary to accom- 
pany them? Here are noble, native 
helpers all ready, and others scattered 
over these dark hills, begging for “a 
guide, lest they stray and fall into hell.” 
O how our hearts yearn toward the Gar- 
rows, just waking up to see not only the 
value of education, but the need of a 


Saviour. 
Need of Help. 


I cannot, I dare not, keep back Rong 
Khoo. I shall send him, if I have to 
support him out of my own pocket; and 
I think I shall lay my hands upon him 
and tell him to preach and baptize too. 
The case is so urgent, that you must not 
be surprised to hear, that if I can obtain 
the services of a good lay brother as a 
teacher, or a German brother like the 
lamented Diiuble, I. have put him into 
the field. If our brethren from home 
cannot come to our help, we must do the 
next best thing we can. 

A Progressive Work. 

Our Mikir school is flourishing. The 
dictionary work is progressing. Our 
native preachers are out at work, and I 
have just sent a person into the Mikir 
hills to establish two or three schools, the 
expense of which the government agree 
to meet. Government has also proposed 
to commit the whole work of education 
among the Garrows to the American 
missionaries, and asked me to draw up a 
plan. They will aid generously. 


Mr. Bronson, in a letter dated May 1, 1866, 
repels the idea that the climate of Assam is a 


It is not the Assamese alone ; the Mikirs, 


sickly one, and pleads that it is only over-ex- 
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posure and imprudence that has led to wasting 
disease and premature death of foreign resi- 
dents. He then shows that even notwithstand- 
ing the supposed infelicities of climate, persons 
in feeble health have accomplished wonders. 
Health and the Missionary Work. 

I believe that Boardman, feeble as he 
always was, achieved a mighty conquest 
for Christ and the heathen, though car- 
ried to and fro among the heathen villag- 
es on a litter. He never could have ac- 
complished so much at home. But be- 
cause he was feeble and had an early re- 
lease from the field of toil, let it not be 
put down to the unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate. Ifany hearts at home are prayer- 
fully and anxiously pondering the question 
whether they ought to be missionaries, 
and hesitate on account of delicacy of 
constitution, I would point them to 
Boardman’s glorious work ; I would tell 
them that there are others in the eastern 
lands who came out feeble, but have 
gradually obtained confirmed health; I 
would tell them that the chances are 
that they will live as long here as at 
home, and I would say, “Come over and 
help us.” 

Quiet Perseverance, 

Ihave long noticed that, as a general 
thing, missionaries who have less of dash 
and more of the quiet, systematic, plod- 
ding way, accomplish most in the long 
run. This is why our German and Mo- 
ravian brethren succeed so well. They 
sit down to the work like the besiegers 
of a fort. They lie in the trenches, and 
work up nearer step by step, until they 
can apply the match that is to explode 
the mine that shall throw wide open to 
them the enemies’ stronghold. 

Encouragements., 

Besides the growing interest among 
the Mikirs, Casaris, Garrows, and other 
hill tribes, the Assamese themselves seem 
to be waking up to reflection. 

We have many applications lately from 
Assamese youth, who are studying Eng- 
lish in the government schools, for Bibles 
and Christian books, and an interesting 
class read daily with Mrs. Bronson in the 
Bible. 


25 
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Appeal from Eight Garrows. 

“To the teacher Saheb at Nowgong 
with respectful salutations. 

“This is our request. 

“We, the undersigned, have, through the 
worshipping of lifeless matter, brought our 
souls to the very gates of hell. Our breth- 
ren, Ramkhe and Omed, have come to 
us, bringing in their hands a holy Book, 
which tells us that Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, took the nature and form of 
man and made an atonement for the sons 
of men. It also teaches us that, repent- 
ing of our sins and believing in Jesus, 
our sins can be removed, and that, by 
the worshipping of idols, no one can ob- 
tain salvation. At first we paid little 
attention to their words. But our 
brother Omed ceased not to explain to 
us the many evidences of the power and 
attributes of the great God and of his 
love to us sinners. He also showed us 
the folly of worshipping senseless idols. 
Then we gave our minds to examine 
this subject, and.saw that by all our sac- 
rifices and idol worship we should gain 
nothing in this world, or in the world to 
came; but that, on the contrary, evil 
would be the result. We also saw that 
by thus worshipping senseless idols we 
were throwing contempt upon our Crea- 
tor. In this way we cannot tell how 
much we have sinned against our Crea- 
tor. 

“Thus we are lying under the displeas- 
ure of God and at the very gate of hell. 
Our two brothers have pointed out to us 
that through Jesus Christ we may find 
the forgiveness of sins. Believing their 
words to be true, we have come togeth- 
er from our several villages, and are lis- 
tening to their teachings. We are try- 
ing to follow their teachings, but the 
path they point out we only faintly see. 
Thus we are in a sea of doubt and anx- 
iety. We have left the superstitions and 
customs of our people, and have taken 
the name of Christ; therefore we are 
much hated and despised by our people. 
We are like sheep exposed to wild 
beasts. They have mouths ready to de- 
vour; therefore we make request that a 
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missionary teacher may be sent to us to 
be our guide. Otherwise we may stray 
into wrong ways, and at last fall into 
hell. Sir, you are afflicted with the af- 
flicted ; you are a guide to them who are 
straying from the right path. Our coun- 
trymen, Omed and Ramkhe, having 
been a short time under your instruc- 
tion, have found the right way, and you 
have sent them to teach their country- 
men the right way. Through their in- 
struction, we believe in Christ, and this 
our faith we wish to confess; therefore, 
do not cease your efforts for us. Always 
strive for us. ‘Lhis is our prayer.” 
Signed by eight Garrows, viz. : 
Wanet, village of Derma. 


Nedh, “ “ 
Drakhin, “ “ 
Khangara, “ 
Bhanong, “ Bongha. 
Natha, “ Diboma. 
Saga, “ “ 


Kakira, “ Khotopata. 


LETTER FROM MES BRONSON. 
The Garrow Appeal. 


Nowgong, April 13, 1866.—Mr. B. re- 
quested me to send the above translation 
of a letter received from a number of 
Garrows, who have been brought, through 
the. labors of our Garrow brethren, 
Omed and Ramkhe, to a partial knowl- 
edge of the truth. It seems to us most 
affecting ;—one that should appeal to the 
hearts of God's people. 


Baptism—Narrative of the Convert. 


We have now another Garrow laborer, 
who will soon be sent to join the two 
brethren already there. Rangkhoo was 
baptized last Sabbath, and is a jewel, 
one who we trust will prove an apostle 
indeed to the Garrows. He was a sepoy. 
He wished much to enter the school 
maintained by the government at Gowal- 
para for several years. But circum- 
stances prevented. He did not remain 
in ignorance. He enlisted as a sepoy, 
and then improved the leisure of a camp 
life in learning to read. He is a relative 
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of Omed, and from him heard of the 
Christian religion. Tlis interest was 
awakened. His regiment being stationed 
at Gowahati, he sought out our brother 
Kandura, and from him learned the way 
more perfectly. We have reason to 
think that he gave his whole heart to 
God, soon after first hearing the truth. 
His regiment was in the Bhodan cam- 
paign, that proved s0 unfavorable to the 
English. He carried his Testament and 
hymn book in his knapsack all through 
his active service. When the troops 
fled by night to save their lives, he was 
obliged to leave his Testament, it being 
large, but he kept his hymn-book. 

At the close of the campaign of 1865, 
he took his discharge ; and, after remain- 
ing a few months with Kandura, came to 
us to study, preparatory to going to his 
people. We were surprised and de- 
lighted to find this man so well grounded 
in the doctrines of the Bible. His tal- 
ents are of the highest order, and he 
has been most diligent in their improve- 
ment since his conversion. But his Chris- 
tian character is what gives us most 
satisfaction. The universal sentiment 
concerning him is, “Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile.” The in- 
fluence of his example has been most 
salutary on the members of the church 
and the school. His faith in God, his 
vivid conception of spiritual things, his 
consecration to the cause of Christ, and 
his ardent love for souls, give him a 
weight of Christian character, a momen- 
tum that exceeds anything we have seen 
among this people. We are so accus- 
tomed to halting, timid disciples, that it 
is to us an unspeakable satisfaction to 
find in this man a “Valiant for the 
Truth,” and one that will, we hope and 
believe, prove to be a “Great Heart,” to 
guide pilgrim disciples to Mount Zion. 


Interest of the Government. 


Another very encouraging circum- 
stance is that the English government 
are interested in the Garrows, and wish 
to educate them. The head of the Ed- 
ucational Department of government 
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has communicated to Mr. B. the willing- 
ness of Government to commit the edu- 
cation of the Garrow tribe to the Amer- 
ican Baptist mission, if it will undertake 
the trust. 


LETTER FROM MRS. WARD. 
Hymns and Tunes in Assam. 

Sibsagor, Assam, Feb. 5, 1866.—Yes. 
terday was the Sabbath. Mr. W. being 
absent and the two native preachers also 
on a mission tour, the part of conducting 
the services devolved on one of the 
brethren to whom the duty was quite 
new, but he performed it with great pro- 
priety. His half hour’s earnest exhor- 
tation was founded on the 8th of Ro- 
mans; the theme, Christ our justifier, 
sanctifier, our hope and the ground of 
our faith and joy. In the afternoon the 
monthly concert was well sustained, with 
earnest supplications for the triumph of 
the gospel, and in singing those same 
mission-spirit-arousing hymns that move 
the hearts of God’s people in our own be- 
loved land, and with notes of praise 
swelling to the same grand old strains 
that fill its sanctuaries. Balerma, Mear, 
Devizes, Old Hundred, and more than 
a hundred other tunes are as familiar to 
the Christians of Assam as of America, 
and I believe they enjoy singing them as 
well. 

Assamese Hymn Book. 

If the Assam mission is behind some 
others in its churches and converts, there 
is one thing in which I think few excel 
it, that is, its hymn-book. 

Our hymn-book contains 342 hymns, 
variously adapted to every phase of 
Christian life. Some are original com- 
positions, but a large proportion are trans- 
lations of choice hymns from our home 
collections. Most of them have been con- 
tributed by Dr. Brown, Mr. Ward and 
Nidhi Levi; among some added to the 
collection within the past year, are a few 
by br. Bronson. 

Many of the translations have the 
same spiritual richness of expression be- 
longing to the original; and it is a grati- 
fying and cheering reflection, that here 
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is one of the tangible and permanent re- 
sults of missionary labor. He has not 
lived his life in vain, who has been able 
to clothe in the vernacular language of a 
heathen nation such soul-inspiring strains 
as are contained in the hymns, ‘Glory to 
Thee, my God, this night ;” “When Thou, 
my righteous Judge, shalt come;’’ “Je- 
sus, lover of my soul;” “There is a foun- 
tain filled with blood,” and others that 
have become precious to the hearts of 
God's people, as sources of heavenly com- 
fort. 

And how pleasing the reflection, that 
while those who penned those strains 
have gone to join the heavenly choir 
around the throne, these hymns wil 
continue to be sung by God’s chosen 
few from among the heathen, as long as 
the world stands, and exert their power 
to awaken the Christian’s spirituality, 
impress, the truth, and arouse the sin- 
ner from his death-like stupor to eter- 
nal things. 


The New Opening for the Gospel. 

March 18.—We are greatly cheered 
with the new and rare opening for the 
gospel among the Hindus of the Majuli.* 
We heard this call for the gospel with 
surprise and at first with incredulity, so 
seldom does a Hindu show any interest 
in the Christian religion, except with 
some underlying selfish motive. But this 
call seems genuine, and it comes not from 
one man, but from a community; and 
this fact strengthens our hope that we 
shall see that the hand of the Lord is 
in it. 

The Messenger and his Reception. 

Godhula, the young man who has been 
called to enter this new field, has return- 
ed from his preliminary visit. Before re- 
moving permanently, he wanted to hear 
from others beside the messengers their 
object in calling him, what were the pros- 
pects for labor among them, and also 
make some arrangement for a house to 
live in. He returned greatly encouraged 
and full of enthusiasm for his work. The 
account he gave us in our prayer-meet- 

* See Mag. for Aug., p. 339. 
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ing of bis visit, was full of interest. For 
want of a boat to go the Shuster river 
route, he travelled on foot a three days’ 
journey, making known the gospel in the 
villages through which he passed, as he 
had opportunity. 

At one village after he had prepared 
his rice and sat down to eat, he closed 
his eyes and asked God's blessing; this 
conduct quite puzzled the villagers who 
were looking on, and they asked him what 
he was doing. He told him he was ask- 
ing God for his daily food and thanking 
Him for his mercies; as a Christian, it 
was his custom. “But,” they replied, 
“haven't you got food before you? Then 
what do you ask for it for?” “God is my 
Maker and Preserver,” he replied; “I am 
dependent upon Him for all I have; 
therefore I ask Him for what I need.” 
This led to further inquiries, till he had 
unfolded to them Christ crucified for sin. 


The People Breaking Caste. 

On his arriving at‘the Majuli, the peo- 
ple were unbounded in their welcome ; 
during his few days’ stay he could scarcely 
find time to eat or sleep, the people hung 
about him so continually, asking ques- 
tions and listening to his explanation 
of the Christian religion. One of the 
strangest occurrences was their eager- 
ness, almost contention, to have him eat 
with them. These caste Hindus, who or- 
dinarily would no more eat with a Chris- 
tian than cut off a right hand, sent their 
boys from one house and another to the 
teacher, with the invitation, “Come, eat 
with us;” and the successful one showed 
his hospitality by piling up his plate with 
an enormous heap of rice. This certainly 
indicates that they are in earnest; for 
caste-prejudices in regard to eating are 
usually the last to be given up, and this 
move at the outset shows they are deter- 
mined on ignoring Hinduism utterly, and 
accepting the Christian religion. The 
whole movement is an unheard of thing 
in this region. No preacher had been 
sent to prepare the way. No Bible or 
racts had enlightened their darkness. 

t they became incredulous of the pre- 
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tended power of the priesthood. They 
saw them grasping and deceitful, covet- 
ous of their gold and silver, and offering 
no return but a few senseless ceremonies 
that yielded no profit. Among their 
ber is an orphan boy, whose sister, a 
Christian, is married to a Christian man. 
The boy knows nothing of the Christian 
religion, but he knows his sister has been 
tenderly cared for and educated by the 
teachers of the Christian religion; and 
from all he has heard he thinks it must 
be a good religion, at any rate, better 
than the Hindu, and he tells his neigh- 
bors so. They are inclined to examine 
it, and together they resolve to cast off 
the Hindu priests and invite the boy’s 
sister and her husband to come and live 
with them, to give them a house and 
whatever they need while they teach 
them the Christian religion. This sister 
is Lucey, Godhulu’s wife, whom Mrs. 
Brown took and cared for when a little 
girl, She remained in the boarding- 
school till her marriage, and is one of the 
most intelligent, best educated and ex- 
emplary Christian women among our 
people. She enters joyfully into this new 
field of labor with her husband, and in- 
tends to gather the women and children 
together daily for instruction. 


Fitness of the Teachers, 
Godhula has taught faithfully a mis- 


sion-school for the past four years, and 
Lucy, his wife, a small girls’ school, and 
we regretted to lose them from this work 
very much; but we could not hinder 
them from obeying what seemed so man- 
ifestly a call of God. 

If we had been asked to choose from 
among our native Christians, we could 
not have chosen a ccuple where both 
husband and wife were so well fitted for 
this undertaking as these whom we trust 
the great lead of the Church has chosen 
and sent forth into his vineyard. Both 
have had years of instruction and train- 
ing in the mission; both are young and 
healthy, and both are excellent singers. 
We shall miss their voices as well as their 
presence from our small congregation ; 
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but we hope they will be the means , Let me _ bespeak in behalf of this 
of raising a song of rejoicing among | brother and sister the reader’s earnest 


the angels over repenting sinners. 


prayers. 


MISCELLANY. 


PREACHING IN INDIA AND ITS 
EFFECTS. 

The following article, from the pen of Rev. 
Goloknath, of Jalandhar, India,—embracing 
preaching from the pulpit, private conversa- 
tion and bazaar discussions,—is of interest. 
It is the view of an intelligent native Christian 
of the work at his own station, and of the char- 
acters with whom he has to deal in preaching 
the gospel of the Son of God. 

Every Sunday afternoon, a sermon is 
preached in the city church to a mixed 
congregation of Christians and heathen. 
The service is well attended, and has of- 
fered us good opportunities of explaining 
the doctrines of Christ. Superstitious 
Hindus and ignorant Mohammedans, un- 
godly Sufis and Pantheists, come to hear 
the discourses prepared for their instruc- 
tion. The plan of our dissertations has 
invariably been, to contrast the teachings 
of the gospel with those of the various 
Hindu and Mohammedan systems ; show- 
ing the effects of such teachings in the 
character of good men, recorded in their 
respective religious books, and as they 
are to be seen in our days. It has been 
remarked by some of the attentive hear- 
ers, that our plan is well calculated to 
enlighten their understanding: and 
therefore we may hope, that by the 
blessing of God it will accomplish the 
end we have in view; namely, their con- 
version to Christianity. The regular 
attendance of some who profess to have 
received an impresston—clear but not 
very powerful—that Christianity is true, 
is very encouraging; but so long as these 
impressions do not produce deep convic- 
tion of sin, they are not likely to seek 
joy and consolation through the media- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and to confess Him 
before men. Yet, since the first of Jan- 
uary last, some have been admitted to 


_ join the followers of Christ. 


the privileges of the church by baptism. 
It is gratifying to see even a few, in the 
midst of the unbelievers, coming out to 
We have 
reason to be thankful, that the members 
of our church, although they do not enjoy 
that knowledge which the people of 
Christian lands have, yet walk worthy 
of the profession they have made. We 
have had only one case of discipline 
during the year. . 

Leaving the pulpit and the church, I 
meet the people for conversation, when 
they can hear and talk with perfect free- 
dom. Here we have ample opportunity 
of knowing their real religious opinions. 
Sometimes men of good understanding 
and sound judgment, boldly assert in our 
presence, that they would like to break 
down all the idol temples of the town, 
and introduce the worship of one al- 
mighty God. Others oppose their senti- 
ments as fanatical, and contrary to the 
spirit of both the shasters and the gospel. 
God has assigned, they say, to each tribe 
of man its own customs and faith. In 
the variety of caste and multiplicity of 
customs, it is manifest what mode of wor- 
ship each caste should render to its al- 
mighty Creator, Enmity and opposition 
caused by the diversity of religious cus. 
toms should be avoided, as sin against 
that God who established those customs 
for some wise reasons, unknown to human 
beings. Others profess to have some 
regard for Christ and his people. They 
have begun to worship the invisible and 
eternal God, but are opposed to the un- 
settling of any one’s mind who has not 
learned anything better than idolatry, 
These people read our books, and under- 
stand the principles of Christianity to 
some extent, and publicly assert that 
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Christianity commends itself to their 
judgment, as a good religion. I re- 
marked one day before a large company, 
that it was very absurd for them to bathe 
their stone and metal gods, to anoint 
them with oil and sandal, to offer them 
sacrifices, &c. To this one of the party 
replied, that Jacob also, when favored 
with a heavenly vision, took a stone, and 
set it up, and poured oil upon it. An- 
other day, conversing with men of this 
description respecting the power of gods 
in the present day, I heard them say 
that there were a few individuals in this 
district, who had within them the spirit 
of gods, showing hard sentences and 
dissolving doubts, like persons who lived 
in Babylon at the time of Daniel the 
prophet. They coujd send evil spirits to 
enter the bodies of men and women of 
respectable family and character. They 
mentioned a number of cases in which 
evil spirits did not leave the persons, 
till they had received their usual sacri- 
fices of food, and declared themselves 
well satisfied on the receipt of their de- 
mand. They seriously asked me if I 
was accomplished in such conjuring busi- 
ness. They said that spirits existed at 
the time of Christ, who cast them out by 
his command; and that missionaries, 
being his followers, ought to know some- 
thing about these things. I generally 
take out my Bible, and read to them the 
18th chapter, 10th and 12th verses, of 
the book of Deuteronomy. 

There is still another class of men, 
who frequently come to converse with us. 
They object to the doctrine of human 
depravity. Man, they say, is sinful on 
every hand; but it is not true that he 
has lost all knowledge of God, and of 
good and evil. He recognizes the exis- 
tence of a Supreme Being. He desires 
to do good, but his reason persuades him 
to do evil; he approves and admires 
good everywhere, but he pursues evil 
every day. He is not dead in sin, but 
lives in it, because he knows no better 
way of gratifying his desires. Others 
contradict, and say that it is only a mis- 
ake they make in understanding the 
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teachings of the missionaries ; the modes 
of explaining a thing are different in 
different religions. Man is really bad ; 
we see it in his every day conduct. 
Christians, it is true, take a very bad 
view of sin, and ignore the rules of ex- 
piation provided for in the shasters ; but 
it is also true that they teach a plan of 
salvation which is far more reasonable 
than any heard from the mouths of our 
gurus. Everybody has the roots of sin in 
his heart ; its growth is checked by human 
shame, police guards, magistrates and 
jail establishments. Everybody knows 
how much suspicion exists among men 
in every station in society. It is good 
that Christians preach against sin and 
wickedness in our towns and villages. 

Some again try to explain away the 
wretchedness of man as the result of his 
misapprehension. Man, they say, iden- 
tifies his soul with his mind. The desire 
and aversion from which good and evil 
works arise, make the soul reap the fruits 
of its merit and demerit, in heaven and 
hell, or in subsequent births; all these 
the soul can escape and be liberated 
from, if it only knows how to think itself 
different from the mind and body, and 
withdraw itself from good and evil works. 
Virtue and vice are the causes of repeat- 
ed births and deaths, of alternate hap- 
piness and misery; but to lose all the 
mental faculties and sensibilities is true 
emancipation. 


Again, a few come to argue that it is 
impossible to perform every duty the 
gospels teach. Christians only assume, 
but cannot practise. How can they have 
God in all their thoughts at all times ? 
They are not detached from the interests 
of the present world. How can they 
direct all their thoughts to two objects— 
God and the world, at the same time ? 
We tell them that it is true, we are not 
out of the world, in the Hindu sense of 
the word, because we do not consider it 
to be our duty to destroy the active pow- 
ers of the body and mind, which the 
Creator has given us to use in our pres- 
ent stare of existence, nor can we pre- 
tend to be thinkiug of God always as the 
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Jogis pretend to do. Yet God may be 
in all our thoughts; the tendency of our 
spiritual nature may be towards Him. 
Our hearts may be ready to revert to 
God when they are not otherwise occu- 
pied; subordinate objects may be pur- 
sued and thought of, in subserviency to 
Him. If we turn our attention towards 
God, and reflect on the view He takes of 
our conduct, and consider how far it pro- 
motes his glory, it may be said of us that 
God is in all our thoughts. A familiar 
case of an affectionate child, who contin- 
ually thinks and acts in reference to the 
opinions of his parents, satisfactorily il- 
lustrates the practicability of evincing a 
continued reference to some superior ob- 
ject, while engaged in some inferior bus- 
iness which has more or less influence 
over us. 

The students and advocates of Hindi 
and Sufi philosophy come to hold discus- 
sions with us on their favorite subjects ; 
but their opinions are too diffuse, and too 
much at variance with each other, to find 
a place in a report like this. I can only 
say that they are all pantheists. They 
all assume that God and the world are 
one; matter and spirit are identical with 
God. 

The statements made above will suf- 
fice to show that we have a very strange 
kind of people to deal with. Ignorant 
idolators and superstitious Mohamme- 
dans, idealists, materialists, deists and 
pantheists, all unite to oppose us, while 
we desire to bring them to the knowledge 
of the Saviour. How can a servant of 
Jesus Christ, though armed with the 
pure gospel, containing the authentic 
history of the life, death and resurrection 
of Jesus, expect victory in the war 
against such warring elements of human 
opinion? I was once told by an intelli- 
gent, but worldly, Hindu, that the Hin- 
dus would never become Christians by 
means of teaching and preaching. If 
we wished to succeed in converting them 
to the faith of the gospel, we must give 
ourselves out as inspired saints of Jesus 
Christ, live the life of fakirs, and pretend 
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to work miracles—if necessary ; teach- 
ing our converts also to speak in corrob- 
oration of our assertions. 
In our bazaar discussions we generally 
attract the attention of a great many of 
the common people. ‘These rustics never 
regard religion as the basis of virtue, nor 
do they consider moral purity at all es- 
sential to obtain the favor of God. It is 
not the custom of the pundits and mulav- 
ies to instruct the ignorant in their du- 
ties as accountable creatures. They dis- 
courage the inquiring spirit of the peo- 
ple, by telling them that there are many 
things true in religion which it is not ad- 
vantageous for the ignorant to investi- 
gate; and other things there are, which, 
though they may be false, yet it is advan- 
tageous for the people to think true. 
Strongly fortified with such opinions, they 
enter keenly; and sometimes violently, 
into discussions with us, thinking it to be 
their duty to oppose, with all their ener- 
gies, the doctrines we teach. We have 
thus to encounter, every time we go to 
the bazaar to preach, wretched, ignorant 
fellows, most decidedly hostile to the 
truth. On one occasion I proposed to 
have some private conversation with one, 
whose business it was to trouble our cat- 
echists and others inthe bazaar. I spoke 
to him privately on the all-important sub- 
ject of his soul’s salvation, and told him 
that Jesus Christ had finished everything 
necessary for the salvation of sinners,— 
that He was the end of the law for right- 
eousness to all that believe on his name. 
Since that day, a remarkable change has 
been observed in hisconduct. He never, 
after that, appeared publicly to oppose 
us, but came to see us often privately, 
and to hear more of that salvation. 
Hinduism, he says, consists of a few iso- 
lated rites and ceremonies, entirely dis- 
sociated from moral instruction. Brah- 
mins teach how to bathe, how to eat, and 
how to sleep, religiously, and hundreds of 
other things, for their personal gain ; but 
none takes the trouble to teach the igno- 
rant people to forsake sin and to do good. 
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MISSIONARY WORK ON THE 
YOUCON. 


In the vast districts known to us by 
the names of the Mackenzie river and 
Youcon river districts, we have had, 
until within these few months, only two 
missionaries—the Rev. W. W. Kirkby, 
stationed at Fort Mackenzie, and the 
Rev. R. McDonald, at Fort Youcon, 
westward of the Rocky Mountains, 1,500 
miles further on. 

Thus only two in number, amid so vast 
a territory, over which wander the scat- 
tered Indians whom they are to seek 
out, their position was one suflicient!y 
arduous; but its difficulties have been 

gravated by the unrelenting opposi- 
tion of the priests of Rome. Jn no part 
of the world does the antagonism of that 
corrupt system to the truth of God man- 
ifest itself more decidedly than in these 
remote regions; and here, on this strange 
battle-field, Christianity and its counter- 
feit—that which saves, and that which 
destroys souls—have met face to face in 
unflinching conflict. 

The centre of Romish missions in these 
remote districts is at Isle-a-la-Crosse, 
lying between our station, Stanley, on 
the Mississippi river and Lake Atha- 
basca. This mission was commenced in 
1846. Its proximate base of operations 
is identical with that of the Romish 
establishment at Red river, where there 
is a cathedral and two churches, with a 
nunnery and schools attached, namely, 
the French-speaking Romanist popula- 
tion of Lower Canada, from whence the 
agency is drawn, which, after due train- 
ing at the seminaries of Quebec, Mon- 
treal, St. Hyacinth and Three Rivers, 
is worked up into missionaries for the 
remote regions of North-west America ; 
but the pecuniary supplies are derived 
from the Propaganda at Lyons, to whose 
directors se reports of the missionaries 
are addressed. 

On our occupation of Cumberland dis- 
trict, in 1840, these men pushed beyond 
us, taking up, as a centre, Isle-a-la- 
Crosse, intending from thence to spread 
themselves over the vast districts to the 
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North, and Romanize all the tribes. The 
zeal of our missionaries at Red River 
was hence aroused to new efforts; and 
Archdeacon Hunter, pushing through 
the Athabasca district, entered the Mac- 
kenzie district in 1850, and planted the 
standard of scriptural Christianity at 
Fort Simpson. 

The priests not only followed, but, in 
some instances, actually accompanied our 
missionaries in the same brigade of boats, 
openly avowing their determination of 
opposing them to the uttermost. And 
this they have done. Nothing can’ sur- 
pass the zeal of these men in proselyting 
the heathen to the altars of the Virgin 
and the sacrifice of the mass, while, at 
the same time they have labored to pre- 
ovcupy their minds with the most deadly 
prejudices against the gospel. Being 
many in number, while our missionaries 
have been so few, they have had the ad- 
vantage in the celerity of their move- 
ments; but the weight and power of the 
truth has more than compensated for 
this; and when that truth, following up, 
although slowly, has been brought to 
bear upon the obstructions which had 
been raised with so much confidence, 
their inability to offer any effectual re- 
sistance has soon become apparent, and 
the Indians, detecting and renouncing 
the deceptions of Rome, have preferred 
the Scriptural teaching of the Protestant 
mnissiouary. 

The Youcon district ,is separated from 
the Mackenzie river district by the 
Rocky Mountains, which, although de- 
creasing in height as they approach the 
Arctic Sea, nevertheless present a for- 
midable barrier. They may be seen in 
descending the Mackenzie, which finds a 
passage for its waters by a gap in one of 
the spurs. The nearest hills appear to 
be about 800 or 900 feet in height, the 
summit of the ridge being about 2800 
feet. Traders who have passed from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific slopes of the con- 
tinent, say that there are fourteen or 
fifteen of such ranges, and that, viewed 
from the top of a peak, they appear as if 
crowded together in great confusion. 
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From the westward base of these ridges, 
as far as the boundaries of Russian 
America, lies that vast district which we 
designate the Youcon. It is so called 
from the great river, in magnitude 
surpassing even the great Maekenzie, 
which, when it has gathered its affluents 
together, pursues a course, in its main 
direction, north-westward, until it is lost 
in the ecean at Behring’s Straits. 


The missionaries reach this district by 
the following route. Descending the 
Mackenzie, they enter near the apex of 
its estuary, a tributary which flows in 
from the south-west, the Peel river, the 
scene of many a bloody encounter be- 
tween the Kutchin, or more properly, the 
Tukuthe and the Esquimaux. Ascend- 
ing up this, Fort Peel is reached. This 
is an important centre of operations. At 
this point the Romish priests have not 
succeeded in establishing themselves. 
They had been the first to reach it, and 
diligently had they plied their vocation, 
pictures, and medals, and crucifixes hav- 
ing been distributed in abundance. Bat 
when Mr. Kirkby came there in 1852, as 
the first Protestant missionary, these were 
all laid in dozens at his feet, while the 
Indians eagerly listened to the glad tid- 
ings of God's mercy in Christ. There 
has been no priest there since the spring 
of 1868, and the time thus afforded has 
been diligently emp!oyed in imparting to 
these poor people sound Svriptural in- 
struction. In these efforts our mis-ionary 
has been ably seconded by the officer in 
charge of the fort, both himself and his 
wife exerting themselves nobly, by hold- 
ing religious services with the Indians, 
and teaching them the way of God. 


At Fort Peel the canoe has to be left, 
and the march on foot to be commenced. 
Ridges of hills have to be crossed, the 
traveller at one time being up to his 
knees in dirty swamp; then climbing the 
craggy sides of the mountain ridge ; now 
fording a river; next treading on large 
patches of unthawed snow. At length, 
after a sudden descent of 1000 feet into 
a valley, La Pierre’s House is reached. 
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This is another rendezvous for Indians, 
and a centre for usefulness; and here 
again the oflicer in charge, with his wife, 
helps in the enlightenment of the poor 
heathen, by having prayers with them 
aud explaining the holy Scripture as 
there is opportunity. 

The v-yager now embarks on the Rat 
river, a narrow and crooked stream, 
which threads its way through the moun- 
tains. This river leads into the Poren- 
pine, a large aflluent of the Youcon, At 
this point, the confluence of the Youcon 
and the Porcupine, the Youcon is at 
least three miles wide, studded with 
islands. About two miles up the You- 
con, from the confluence, the fort stands, 
and there with delight the Indians gather 
round our missionary. 

Mr. MeDonald informs us that the 
proper name of the people is Tukuthe, 
the word Kutchin simply signifying na- 
tion. This remarkably coincides with 
what Sir John Richardson says of the 
Reindeer Tchukche. These people, a 
remarkably strong and powerful race, 
once owned a large portion of the Asiatic 
continent, from Behring’s Straits to the 
westward of the Kolyma, having dispos- 
sessed nations which had been the pre- 
vious occupants. Eventually, as they had 
dealt with others, they were dealt with 
themselves, having been driven back by 
the Cossacks or Russians into the north- 
eastern corner of Asia. These people 
practise Shamaism. In this, and “their 
attachment to commercial pursuits, fond- 
ness for beads, and in their bold, inde- 
pendent character, they have a resem- 
blance to the Kutchin,” and may be re- 
garded as the connecting link between 
the Asiatic and American Mongolidie. 

Assuredly in Central Asia there has 
been a great hive of nations. In every 
direction they have swarmed forth. They 
have subjugated China, and, crossing 
over Behring’s Straits, dispersed them- 
selves over America; nay, on the Euro- 
pean side they have met and thwarted 
the Arabian races, who, at one time, 
threatened to settle down on the fair do- 
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The Tukuthe “are an athletic and 
fine-looking race, above the average sta- 
ture, and remarkably well-proportioned. 
They have black hair, fine, sparkling 
eyes, moderately high cheek-bones, reg- 
ular and well-set teeth, and a fair com- 
plexion. They perforate the septum of 
the nose, in which they insert two shells 
joined together, and tipped with a col- 
ored bead at each end.” The men, on 
all occasions of ceremony, paint their 
faces with black and red. 

The outer garment is of fawn reindeer, 
dressed with the hair on, and fashioned 
with peaked skirts. Across the shoulders 
and breast of the shirt a broad band of 
beads is worn, “the hinder part of the 
dress being fringed with fancy beads and 
small leathern tassels, wound round with 
dyed porcupine quills, and strung with 
the silvery fruit of the oleaster.” Deer- 
skin pantaloons, and shoes of the same 
piece, or sewed on, complete the dress. 
“A stripe of beads, two inches broad, 
strung in alternate red and white squares, 
runs from the ankle to the hip, along the 
seam of the trowsers, and bands of beads 
encircle the ankles.” “The hair is tied 
behind in a cue, bound round at the 
root with a fillet of shells and beads, and 
loose at the end.” “The tail feathers of 
the eagle or fishing-hawk are stuck in 
the hair at the back of the head.” 

Mr. Kirkby repeated his visit to the 
Youcon in 1862, and in the October of 
the same year the Rev. R. McDonald 
reached the Youcon to occupy the sta- 
tion. The dogs and sleds of the company 
were placed at his disposal, and, during 
his first winter, he was enabled to visit 
the Indians in various directions. One 
of these journeys extended eighty miles 
down the Youcon ; another was to the 
Gens du Large, who reside in the moun- 
tains 200 miles to the north, and about 
the same distance from the Arctic Sea. 
With these people Mr. McDonald spent 
forty days. Continually engaged in teach- 
ing them, he was cheered by their ar- 
dent desire to become acquainted with 
the will of God. 
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The winter proved to be very severe. 
The greatest cold which the thermometer 
showed was sixty degrees below zero, 
on other winters it having shown sixty- 
five. It lasted eight months. When the 
summer came, it developed rapidly. The 
osier and the alder budded before the 
10th of May, and the flowers were in 
full bloom on the 25th. 

“My mission-field,” observes our mis- 
sionary, “ranges from Peel river Fort to 
the Arctic Sea—an extensive one in- 
deed. How animating and delightful, 
then, to anticipate the time when, all 
over this extensive region, the name of 
Jesus will be adored and trusted in for 
salvation.” Yes, it is this blessed assur- 
ance of eventual victory that cheers the 
missionary of the gospel under the heay- 
iest pressure of work, and under the 
greatest discouragement. He knows that 
H[e under whose standard he is serving 
shall have “the heathen for his inheri- 
tance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for his possession.” 

A first-fruit was gathered in before the 
year 1864 had ended—a case full of en- 
couragement. It was that of “a leading 
chief of the Youcon. His end was peace. 
He died exhorting all around him to be 
Christians indeed, and to follow him to 
that blessed place to which he felt sure 
that he was going. He died away from 
the mission, and entirely among his own 
people; yet there were no heathen cere- 
monies attempted round his sick-bed, nor 
after his decease ;” but, in their place, 
quiet weeping, singing, prayer before his 
death, andaquietinterment after. “What 
ablessed testimony,” observes Mr. Kirkby, 
“to the power of the gospel! What dif- 
ferent scenes would have taken place four 
years ago or now, had not the blessed 
gospel of the grace of God been received 
by them in the love of it. How cheering 
it is to think of heathenism being thus 
uprooted, where it has grown so long; 
and of God being honored,where He had 
been for ages unknown.” 

Yet amid these bright hopes and pros- 
pects there came a check. Mr. McDon- 
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ald’s health failed. At a station 1500 
miles in advance even of the remote 
Mackenzie, in a climate of such severity, 
symptoms of chest complaint showed 
themselves, and it seemed as though he 
must leave, and that immediately. The 
priests were in exultation, and one of 
them, at Fort Good Hope, declared that 
so soon as Mr. McDonald left his post, he 
would enter in. 

When there was every reason to appre- 
hend that Mr. Me Donald would be oblig- 
ed to leave, and the interesting Indians 
of the Youcon be left a prey to the priests 
of Rome, Mr. Kirkby wrote home the fol- 
lowing appeal : “O that we had some one 
here to carry on this promising sphere of 
labor! A less expensive or more inter- 
esting mission we have not in the whole 
country. The expenses are only 150/. a 
year, nor will they ever be more; and 
there are at least 1000 families under in- 
struction at these three places—Youcon, 
La Pierre’s House and Peel River. In 
addition to this, a more anxious, submis- 
sive and tractable lot of Indians there 
are not in the country. O that an able 
man may be speedily sent tothem! We 
ought at least to have three good men for 
the work of these districts, two for the 
Mackenzie portion of it, and one for the 
Youcon. Iknow you cannot do impossi- 
bilities. Isee that everywhere the de- 
mand for laborers is greater than the sup- 
ply, and I can only hope and pray that 
the Lord may give the men to send.” 

Just as this appeal reached England, a 
clergyman, the Rev. W.C. Bompas, offer- 
ed himself to the Society. The urgent 
necessities of the Youcon Mission were 
placed before him. The statement was 
received by him as a call from God— 
“Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us?” and his answer was forthwith, 


“Here am I, send me.”—Church Miss. 
Int. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


There are about 1,000,000,000 of hu- 
man beings on this earth. Of these 
nearly two-thirds are pagans, worship- 
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pers of idols, who exibit a condition of 
barbarism, or at best a low type of civil- 
ization. The brahmin or buddhist popu- 
lations of India and China are the fair- 
est specimens of heathenism, and may 
be reckoned as portraying heathenism 
under the greatest advantages of gov- 
ernment and education. But even when 
including these, we unhesitatingly go to 
paganism to find the most debased por- 
tion of our race. It is not only nor chief- 
ly that the arts and sciences are but little 
cultivated or altogether unknown among 
them; but as we sweep all paganism 
with our view, from the pedantic 
Chinese to the naked and animal Poly- 
nesian, we find that the moral sense is 
blunted, the evil passions unrestrained, 
and the notion of God reduced to that of 
mere physical force. If we take the re- 
maining third of the race, we discover a 
grand improvement in these features of 
the higher manhood: Polytheism has 
given place to Monotheism, or else Mo- 
notheism has never yielded to the de- 
grading worship of many gods; and 
this one fact of itself raises man to, or 
sustains man in, a loftier sphere of moral 
and religious appreciation and interest. 
Truth, justice, honor, begin to have a 
meaning under the one central light of 
the sole sovereignty of One Eternal God, 
while the many cross lights of Polythe- 
ism utterly confound these fundamental 
ideas. Of this more exalted third of 
our race, which we count about 360,000, 
000, we find 100,000,000, or more than 
a quarter, to be Mohammedans, follow- 
ers of the bold and ambitious Arabian 
leader. We survey their countries from 
Northern India through Persia and Ara- 
bia to Turkey, Egypt, Algiers, and 
Morocco—and see a refinement and order 
unknown in pagan lands, yet with little or 
no progress. These people have reached 
a degree of moral and social propriety, 
but have there stagnated. Out of pa- 
ganism, their better creed brought them 
to a far higher plane of civilization; but 
the progress was not enduring. The re- 
maining 260,000,000, if we omit some 
four millions of Jews, are Christians, 
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called by the name of the Son of God, 
who became man that man might re- 
ceive God into himself, and thus find 
his highest possible elevation. Among 
this 260,000,000 we discover the most 
complete development of mankind. 
Elaborated governments, delicate and 
accurate machinery of trade and com- 
merce, social amenities, the triumphs of 
inventive genius, the administration of 
general justice, the prosecution of arts 
and sciences by the devotion of profes- 
sional lives, the potency of public con- 
science, the diffusion of information and 
the association of interests—these char- 
acterize the 260 millions of Christians 
upon the earth, and make the nations 
which they compose the leading nations 
of the world. 

This general view of the three main 
religions of the earth furnishes a power- 
ful external argument for the truth of 
Christianity. That form of religion 
which uniformly raises men to a higher 
rank in mental, moral, and physical 
relations—which carries him in this pro- 
gress far beyond the utmost that all other 
religions can do, must be the religion 
of the true God. Its effects on the outer 
man are a seal of its truth. 

But after this general view of the race, 
let us look more narrowly into Christian- 
ity itself. Is every individual man in 
this 260 millions in perfect parity with 
his neighbor in regard to his recep- 
tion of the spirit and power of Christian- 
ity? Or are there great diversities and 
even antagonisms here, which only goto 
make the growth of Christianity in spite 
of them a greater marvel, and support the 
largest expectations of the progress, 
universal and rapid, of a pure Christian- 
ity? <A cursory inspection shows this 
latter supposition to be the true one. 
In this direction we see not only the 
personal distinctions made between the 
possession of different degrees of personal 
faith, or none at all, but the grand, gen- 
eric distinction between Ecclesiasticism 
and Protestantism, between the blind 
adherence to a visible organization, which 
may have much good mixed with much 
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evil, and an individual judgment and 
independent conscience, before God and 
the gospel. In this grand distinction, we 
find on the side of Ecclesiasticism two 
kundred millions, and on the side of 
Protestantism only sixty millions. A 
careful examination of the history of the 
last three hundred years will show that 
the remarkable progress of the world in 
knowledge and wisdom and their ap- 

cations has been made by the small 

rotestant side of Christianity. The 

‘clesiastical side has gradually received 
them in part, and even atlast helped them 
in part, but always under protest. All 
the ideas of human freedom and liberal 
government are purely Protestant; and 
hence any nation desirous of reform, even 
though it be in name and tradition an Ec- 
clesiastical nation, turns instinctively tow- 
ards Protestant sympathy in its crisis. 
Protestantism holds the spirit close to God 
and his Word. Ecclesiasticism holds the 
flesh subject to human commandment, 
and lets nothing reach the spirit from 
God and his Word except through these 
gross media. Protestantism is Christian- 
ity using its divine wings. Ecclesiasticism 
is Christianity grovelling, holding back 
from its inspiration, and adopting by 
adapting the methods of paganism and 
Mohammedanism. 

Now, if we take another view of our 
race, which shall have regard to territory 
and not tonumbers, we find that of the 
fifty millions of square miles of land upon 
our globe, the Mohammedan population 
cover only about seven millions, and the 
pagan and Christian populations divide 
the rest equally, each taking about twen- 
ty-two millions of square miles. Now 
if we add to this, that Christian powers 
hold direct sway over several millions of 
these Pagan peoples, and sway indirect 
over nearly all the rest, we see that 
Christianity, by its territorial dominion 
with its smaller numbers, bears witness to 
its exalted character. We also see by 
this latter view how Providence has re- 
served the great extent of nearly half of 
our earth for the religion of Christ to 
grow on;the whole Western continent 
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being kept through fifty centuries from 
the knowledge of the mass of mankind, 
and held only by a scattered few asatem- 
porary garrison, until Christianity should 
be ready to go in and take possesion. 
But in all this great Christian pow- 
er, we are again to recognize the dis- 
tinction between the purer and cor- 
rupter elements of Christendom. We 
find, of the twenty-two millions of square 
miles occupied by Christianity, only 
seven millions occupied by Protestant- 
ism, and fifteen millions (more than two- 
thirds) by Eeclesiasticism. A careful 
examination will, however, reveal a con- 
dition of things between Protestantism 
and Ecclesiasticism in Christianity anal- 
ogous to the condition of things between 
Christianity and paganism with Moham- 
medanism. Protestantism is growing, 
constantly making inroads upon Eccle- 
siastical countries, establishing the rules 
of governmental conduct, and systems of 
national progress the world over; while 
Fcclesiasticism makes only a show of in- 
crease, and that only in this country, by 
mere transfer of population. Wherever 
religious toleration is established, there 
Ecclesiasticism is sure to decay, and 
Protestantism, with its spirit of free in- 


quiry, universal education, human equal- | 


ization, open Biole and individual res- 
ponsibility, supplants it not only in the 
sentiments and convictions, but in the 


Miscellany. — The Religions of the World. 


professions and practice of the people. | 


Mexico, Central America, and the 


South American Republics, as well as | 


Italy itself, are examples of this truth. 
Ireland appears to be an exception, 
through the two adventitious facts that 
the Irish are a persecuted race, whose 
oppression causes a reaction in their feel- 
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country after immigration. Ecclesiasti- 
cism generally has to be fastened on a 
nation by law. It must be nailed down 
and rivetted by ignorance and caste. 
Hence it joins church and State, de- 
bauching the church in order to give 
it power. Take away this outward pres- 
sure, and you have the condition for 
Protestant expansion. 

The very characteristic of Protestant 
Christianity is human liberty, individual 
judgment, truthful simplicity—that the 
only sword Christ permits in his cause is 
his blessed truth, and the only object of 
its attack is the personal conscience. We 
work against Romanism, simply because 
it perverts and covers up the truth, and 
tyrannizes over the conscience. Inqui- 
sitions and penances are the expressions 
of its despotic soul. We endeavor to 
throw the rays of gospel light through 
the defences of Rome. We have no se- 
crets—we wish no strategy. After the 
example of the Apostle, we would go to 
Athens, or to Rome, and preach Christ 
and his free salvation, subserving no hu- 
man interests and ignoring all political 
ends. 

According to the direction of the 
Master, we will not oppose evil to evil, 
cursing to cursing, or cunning to cun- 
ning. We would not so degrade the 
lofty cause of Jesus, nor would we en- 
tangle ourselves in such human manceu- 
verings. We would mect all forms of 
violence or craft alike, with open sim- 
plicity of word and act. We believe 
and know that Christianity must conquer 
the whole earth—we also know that 


| Protestant Christianity contains the true 


ings, and that the Protestantism which | 


deals with them has a very large mixture 
of Ecelesiasticism in it. 
been as free as Scotland, it would to-day 
be as Protestant as Scotland; or if the 


If Ireland had | 


spiritual life, by which alone such con- 
quest is possible. We know that the 
truth of Christ is divine, and is not to 
be holden to earthly methods, or joined 
with earthly interests. We know that 


_ the great spiritual truths which Protest- 


Protestantism of England had been the | 


open, pure, free Protestantism ef this 
country, the Irish would to-day, as a peo- 
ple, be as Protestant as the second or 
third generation of Irish becomes in this 


| 
| 


ant Christianity upholds in the word of 
God are the seeds of the world’s conver- 
sion to the Redeemer’s service and glory, 
and so we are determined, in God’s 
strength, to scatter those seeds.— Lev. 
Dr. Crosby. 
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THE CHURCH A MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

The piety of the church may be meas- 
ured by the spirit of missions within her. 
She is, indeed, by her very organization, 
a missionary society, intended to be 
chiefly engaged in missionary labor. 
Her commission reads, “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” Every effort she makes must 
bend to this great command. She must 
oceupy this as her normal state and work. 
She is an army, and the chief object of 
an army is, not to fortify, but to fight, 
and these are Ler “marching orders.” 
Every service must aim at extension and 
final triumph. Her closets and congre- 
gations, her sermons, and sacraments, and 
Sabbaths and Scriptures, her ministers 
and her members, her old men and maid- 
ens and children, must all be filled with 
the love uf Christ, constraining them as 
the wind the wave, the sail the ship, as 
the warmth of spring impels the leaf to 
open, the bud to blossom, and the fruit 
to fill. The church must realize that she 
is called and gathered just to support and 
assist acd carry on this work of works. 
When every private member, rich or poor, 
learned or unlearned, young or old, seeks 
and finds something to do for missions ; 
when the church shall read aright the 
command to “Go,” and thus reading shall 
obey, then the isles will begin to wait for 
his law, and Ethiopia stretch out her 
hands unto God. 

This giving and practical compassion 
will work wonders in the church. The 
rich and poor, according to their several 
“abilities,” contributing systematically 
and scripturally, every Sabbath, like the 
thousand rills from the mountain’s side, 
will, uniting, form that river, “the streams 
whereof shall make glad the city of God.” 
This training of the young will prove a 
blessed means to bring them to Jesus, 
and lead them to self-denying devotion 
to his cause. Already no small part of 
the support of missions comes from ten- 
der hearts and tiny hands. Into that 
treasury the other day came the contri- 
bution of a poor, little, half-clad orphan 
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child, some five years old. The large- 
ness of the gift, in view of the childhood 
and poverty of the giver, excited in 
quiry, and it was found that, moved by 
pity for the heathen, she had devoted the 
entire earnings of a day per week; and 
these fourteen pennies were the wages 
for watching the infants of some poor 
washerwomen, while their mothers were 
absent at work. A poor little orphan 
child, watching these infants the weary, 
winter day, to procure means for the con- 
version of the world and the glory of 
Jesus! This child is surely a spiritual 
descendant of the widow of old, who 
gave “of her penury all her living; and 
He who once sat, and still sits, “over 
against the treasury, beholding how the 
people cast in their money,” beheld her, 
no doubt, with smiles of approbation. 

This praying, preaching, working, giv- 
ing, the church must be excited to prize 
and employ. 

She must learn that He who taught her 
to pray, taught her to pray for his glory 
and the coming of his kingdom, before 
daily bread, or daily sins, or daily temp- 
tations and dangers, and that the order 
of importance, in his mind, should be the 
order in her own.—Rev. Dr. Diekson in 
For. Miss. 
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RECEIVED IN JULY, 1866. 
Maine. 


Warren, Ladies’ For. Miss. Soc., 
Mrs. E. A. Richardson tr., 12; 
Livermore Falls, ch. 25; 


New Hampshire. 


| Portsmouth Asso., Brentwood, 


ch. 
Vermont. 
West Cornwall, ch. 25; a friend 
Massachusetts. 
East Hampton, friends 
Boston South Asso., Needham 
Plain, ch., Mrs. Priscilla Nor- 
ton, per Rev. 8S. F. Smith, 
Boston North Asso., Reading, 
Salem st.ch., R. C Totten tr., 
8; West Acton, ch., James M. 
Brown tr., 10.70; (Weston, ch. 
21; reported in June, by mis- 
take, as from New York) 
Franklin Asso., Conway, ch. 


18.70 
1.50 
— 31.70 


| 
| — 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 5.00 
| 27.00 
10.50 
| 
1.00 
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Rhode Island. 

State Convention, R. B. Chap- 
man tr., Providence, Ist ch., 
mon. con. April, May, June and 
July 71.35; Rewtadk ket, Ist ch., 
mon. con., N. Lee tr., 35; East 
Providence, Ist ch‘, AN. Med- 
bury tr., coll. 24.70; Sab. sch. 
38; a sister 25; W ickford, 1st 
ch. 29; 

Connecticut. 

Stonington Borough, ch., of wh. 
25 is tr. O. B. Grant, tow. sup. 
of nat. Kar. pr. 

State Conv ention, W. Griswold 
tr., East Thompson, ch. 3- 
.25; Sultield, Ist ch. 10; 2nd 
ch. 31.55; Easton, ch. 25.50; 
Brooklyn, ch. 11.78; Plaintield, 
Union ch. 15; Clinton, ch. 10; 
Danbury, ch. 9.62; 
ford, South ch. 580; 


New York. 


Amenia, 23d offering of a woman 
79 years old, of wh. 25 is for 
the orphans of Nowgong, - 
sam, 27; Rochester, 5. 
Phinney, tow. sup. of } Noung 
See-dee, nat. pr., care Rey. ¥ 
Il. Bixby, Toungoo Burmah, 


10; 

o per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 
eec., 

Saratoga Asso., Broadalbin, ch. 
25.76; James Kasson 25; Gal- 
way Village, ch. 32; ‘Glen- 
ville, ch. 18.72; Burnt Hills, 
Fem. Miss. Soc. 10; M. 
W 1; half coll. 
Asso. 21.63 

Lima, ch. 50- 

; York, ch. 46. 25; Hemlock 
13.50; South Livonia, 
ch. 1; 

Harmony Asso., Westfield, ch., 
in part. 

Genesee Asso., Batavia, ch. 7.50; 
Batavia and Pembroke, ch. 8- 
90; a friend 1; Bethany, ch. 
4.75; Perry, ch. 2; Wyoming, 
ch. 10; Lagrange, ch. 10. .: 
Richville, ch. 2; half coll. 
Asso. 20.50; 

Worcester Asso, Seward and 
Decatur, ch. 7; Jefferson and 
Gilboa, ch. 13; Richmondville 
and Fulton, ch. 8.50; Summit, 
Ist ch. 7.50; Westford, ch. 2; 
Mrs. I. Springster 2; 

Orleans Asso., and Mur- 
ray, ch. 85; Knowlesville, 
ch. 32.50; Shelby 8; 

Otsego Asso., Edmeston, 2d ch. 
D5 Jacksonv ille, ch. 2; Spring- 
field, ch. 14.28; Warren, ch. 5; 
Charles W heeler 10; P. P. 

Hyde 10; G. H. Andrews 10; 
Ss. “Bowen 10; Mrs. A. Delany 
10; M. P. Elbeson 5; Rev. E. 
M. Sawyer 5; Rev. I. N. Ho- 
bart 8.84; Individuals 4.88; 

Niagara Asso., Clarence, ch. ‘22. 
D0; Akron, ch. 7.25; Wheat- 
field and Pendleton, ch. 3.55; 
Hartland, ch. 1.50; L. N. Saw- 

yer 2; 


ac 


213.05 


696.70 


753.27 


37.00 


134.11 


11.16 


* 66.90 


40.00 


68.35 


100.00 
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Broome and Tioga Asso., Owe- 
go, ch. 

Genesee River Asso., Castile, ch. 
21.25; Grove and Portage, ch. 
20; Hume, ch. 3; Hermitage 
ch. 5; Pike, ch. 16.503 A. . 
Merrill is 

Chemung River Asso., Waver- 

ly, ch. 20.60; Jane A. Hadley 

5; 25.60 
Union Asso., Carmel, ch. 71; 
Red Mills, ch. 35.50; Bedford, 
ch. 14.68; 

Hudson River South Asso., New 
York, Henry Welsh 100; Wil- 
liamsburg, 2d ch. 25; Brook- 
lyn, Lee ave. ch., Sab. sch. 15; 
West Farms, Pilgrim ch. 18- 
20; Melrose, ch., of wh. 15 is 


32.05 


66.75 


121.18 


West New Jersey Asso., Mrs. E. 
Bacon 2; Cape Island, ch. 19- 
40; Camden, 2d ch., bal. 9; 
Sab. sch. 6; 

ea per Rev. 0. Dodge, Dist. 


36.90 


East New Jersey Asso., Key 
Port, ch. 


Ohio. 


Norwalk, ch. 29; Huron, Z. Mon- 

tague 2; 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, 

Dist. See., 

Mount Vernon Asso., Mount 
Vernon, Mrs. R. W. Young, 
tow. sup. of (“On” ) Louis 
Young, a pupil in Mikir sch., 
Nowgong, Assam, 

Miami Union Asso., Urbana, ch., 
Miss Mariah Parshby 


35.00 
5.00 


Pennsylvania. 


Wyoming Asso., Eaton, ch. 
Coll hp Rev. H. A. Smith, Dist. 


Bradford Asso., Le Roy, ch. 4- 
35; T owanda, ch. 5.50; West 
Franklin, ch. 3; coll. at Asso. 

4.28; 


Philadelphia Asso., Philadelphia, 
Union ch., colored., 7.30; — 
C. A. L., of wh. 10 is for su 
of nat. pr., care of Rev. M. Il. 
Bixby, Toungoo, Burmah, 30; 
Spruce st. ch., Judson Bible 
class, tow. sup. of Shau Mo, 
nat. pr., care of Rev. B. C. 
Thomas, Henthada, Burmah, 
30; West Philadelphia, Bere- 
an ch., of wh. 28.65 is fr. Sab. 
sch., 233; 

Northumberland Asso., Rev. W. 
F. Cowden 

Central Union Asso., West Ches- 
ter, Sab. sch., “seed sowers,”’ 
tow. sup. of nat. r., care Rev. 
J. L. Douglass, | assein, Bur- 
mah, 

Pittsburg Asso., Peters Creek, 
ch., Sab. sch. 


6.50 


17.13 


5.00 


1.60 


fr. Sab. sch., 33.18; 191.38 
—1038.08 
New Jersey. 
Coll. per Rev. H. A. Smith, 
Dist. Sec., 


96.90 


71.00 


24.10 
—— 354.63 
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Illinois. 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Di-t. See., 
Bloomfield Asso., Tuscola, Union 
Juv. Miss. Soc. 
Chicago, Berean Soc. in Univer- 
sity, per Rev. C. F. Tolman, 
Dixon Asso., Lyndon, J. M. 
Scott, 20; L. E. Rice, for Mikir 
sch., Nowgong, Assam, 10; 
Morrison, ch., bal., to const. 
Rev. K. W. Benton H. L. M., 
ar C.F. T., 48.61; 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, Ist 
ch., of wh. 21.30 is fr. Sab. 
sch., for Theo. Sem., Rangoon, 
and 6.98 for Bible distribution 
in foreign lands, 

Fox River Asso., Chicago, North 


ch. 
Galesburg Asso., Monmouth, ch., 


per. T., 

Ottawa Asso.. Granville, ch. 5; 
Mendota, ch 36.57; Harding, 
ch., Mrs. Harding 5; 

Olney Asso., Olney, ch., C. J. 
Allison 

Quincy Asso., Payson, ch., Sab. 
sch., tow. sup. of a Mikir boy 
in sch. at Nowgong, 

Rock River Asso., Marengo, ch. 
50.86; Rockport, Ist ch., Sab. 
seh. 5; 

Freeport, ch., unassociated 


Indiana. 


La Porte,ch., Young People’s Miss. 


Soc., tow. sup. of nat. pr., 

Coll. per Bev. G. H. Brigham, 
Dist. See., 

Northern Indiana Asso., South 
Bend, ch., Mr. and Mrs. A. T. 
Dunbar, tow. sup. of Te-pla- 
pau, nat. pr., care of Rev. 
B. C. Thomas, Henthada, Bur- 
mah, 25; Sab. sch. 20; 


Towa. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. See., 

Davenport Asso., Muscatine, ch., 
of wh. 5 ea. is fr. J. Barnard, 
ht. M. Burnett, E. Covington, 
A. Chambers, D. W. Delaway 
and J, W. Jayne, tow. sup. of 
Rev. J. E. Clough, per C. F 


Oscaloosa Asso., Pella, ch., tow. 
sup. of Rev. I. J. Stoddard, 
per C.F. T., 
Western Iowa Asso., Wintersett, 
Sab. sch. 


Michigan. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. See., 

Jackson Asso., Jackson, ch , bal., 
C.F. T., 4.50: Napoleon, ch., 
per C. F. TS,40.04; Rives, ch., 
per C. F. T., 5.50; coll. at 
Asso., to const. Rev. H. M. 
Gallup, of Grass Lake, H. L. 
M., per C. F. T., 77; 

Kalamazoo Asso., Battle Creek, 
ch., of wh. 3 is fr. Sab. sch., 

Lenawee Asso., Brooklyn, ch., 
per C. F. T., 3.85; Medina, 


69.35 


40.00 


127.04 


10.00 
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ch. 14.50; 

Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, 
ch., of wh, 25 is the quarterly 
payment of L. Noble, tow. sup. 
of nat. pr., care of Rev. J. W. 
Johnson, Swatow, China, per 

White River Asso., Clayborn, ch. 
3; Hart, ch. 2; 


Wisconsin. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. See., 

Dodge Asso., Horicon, ch., Miss 
Rosetta White 

Janesville Asso., Clinton, ch., 16- 
445; Union, ch., per C.F. T., 
1.25; 

La Fayette Asso., Darlington, ch. 

St. Croix Valley Asso., coll. at 
Asso., per Rev. A. Gibson tr., 

Walworth Asso., Mukwanago, 
Mrs. W. H. Burgess 1; Dela- 
avan, D. Littletield 1; 

Winnebago Asso., Oshkosh, 2d 
ch. 1.10; Waupun, N. Owen 
15; Omro, ch. 8; 


Minnesota. 


Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Minnesota Asso., Minneapolis, 
Ist ch., Col. H. Fletcher, wh. 
with 30 reported in April is to 
sup. a nat. pr., care of Rev. J. 
KE. Clough, Nellore, India, 

Minnesota Central Asso., coll. 
per Rev. J. F. Wileox 

Zumbro Asso., Lake city, ch., 
Rev. G. W. Fuller 1.50; M. C. 
Cummings 50 cts.; 


Delaware. 

Wilmington, John Mangold 5; 
Henry Link 5: 

Maryland. 

Baltimore, “Semarf”’ 

Missouri. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

St. Louis, 4th ch. 62; from sis- 
ters in German ch., tow. sup. 
of Nappay, nat. pr., care of 

Rey. B. C. Thomas, Henthada, 


Burmah, 90.30; 1 


Nova Scotia. 
Halifax, Rev. A. F. Porter 


Legacies, 
Stratford, Conn., Rev. James H. 
Linsley, per Elizabeth Lyon 
Linsley, 
Greene, N. Y., Dr. Levi Farr, 
per J. Juliand, Exr., in part, 1 
Hamilton, N. Y., Mrs. Sarah P. 
Douglass 530.71 
Less Govt. tax 31.84 


September, 1856, 


18.05 


17.90 
45.00 


52.30 


00.00 


498.87 


Chester, N. Y., Amy Dickinson, 
per Wm. Hotchkiss, Exr., in 
part, 1 


Total from April Ist to July 3 
306.14. 


50.00 


—— 1248.87 


$5,130.06 
1, 1886, $20,- 


25.00 
45.21 
20.00 
5.00 
— 205.29 
78.61 
2.00 
51.01 
61.00 
2.00 
46.57 
24.10 
ame 
8.00 
55.86 
7.75 
— 427.42 
30.00 
38.55 33.70 
2.00 
— 65.70 
45.00 10.00 
— 83.55 
100.00 
12.50 
— 121.85 00.00 


